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With this first number we feel that our readers have 
the right to expect a résumé of the promptings that 
led to the birth of the ‘‘ Playgoer and Society Illus- 
trated,” and the consequent demise of the ‘‘ Theatre.” 


HE enormous development in recent years in every 
department of the theatrical profession has 
brought the art of the actor in such close touch 
with the other recognised arts that it is difficult to draw 
a line of demarcation between them. As an instance we 
cite Sir Herbert Tree’s stupendous production, ‘‘ False 
Gods,’’ at His Majesty’s Theatre, photographs of which 
we are privileged to reproduce herein. 

Who shall say where the respective arts of the author, 
the translator, the composer, the painter, and the actor 
begin and end? They are all of them irrefragably 
dependent each on the other. 

Some would say the author needs must count first, 
others’ will say the actor, but to us there is no line of 
division. Necessarily, therefore—at least, so we argued 
—if these conditions obtain with regard to the stage, and 
the Drama is the centre of interest of a large and intelli- 
gent public, then-the other interests of that public must 





accorded to the Theatre proved the existence of very 
many thousands of men and women in all parts of the 
world who are deeply interested in everything embodied 
in the phrase ‘‘ The Drama.’’) 

We quickly saw that there existed no magazine of the 
Arts as we understood them. There is an old meaning 
to the word Art, and there are numerous publications that 
deal with Art in its older sense—in any case they treat 
generally of what might be called, for want of a better 
name, ‘‘ sectional-Art.’’ We detected the gap, and it 
thus became an endeavour to bring all of the Arts recog- 
nised as such by Society within two covers—and we 
trust we have succeeded. 

We have been fortunate in securing the co-operation of 
some of the most distinguished writers and artists of the 
day, among whom we may specially mention Mr. Edward 
Morton, whose brilliant work under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘ Mordred,’’ of the Referee, has long been an out- 
standing feature of that journal. Mr. James Douglas, 
the well-known literary critic; Mr. Wallace L. Crowdy, 
for many years Editor of the Artist and Assistant Fditor 
of the Art Journal; Mrs. Humphry, known to every Eng- 
lishwoman as ‘‘ Madge of Truth’’; and Messrs. Cyrus 
Cuneo, Patten Wilson and Eccallau de Batog, artists 
whose unique work contributes to our claim that we, as 
a magazine, are also unique. 

We have not exhausted our list of contributors in the 
above resumé, but space prevents further comment under 
this heading. 

Their work and ours stands in the magazine. 

The ideal that we have set ourselves is ‘‘ Each number 
must be better than the last,’’ and so we claim the sup- 
port of every cultured man and woman who takes a 
passing interest in things that matter. 

© & & 

We direct special attention on page 40 to the announce- 

ment concerning ‘‘ The Connoisseurs’ Curio Club.”’ 
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We have to express our thanks to Mr. Henry Dana, 
the courteous General Manager of His Majesty’s Theatre, 


‘for his assistance with regard to many details in connec- 


tion with ‘‘ The Play of the Month.”’ 
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The reproduction of all of the photographs of ‘' False 
Gods"’ herein is by permission of the Daily Mirror 
Studios, in whom the copyright is vested. 











“Arsene Lupin,” by MM. Francis de Croisset and 
Maurice Leblanc. 
Produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre on 30th Avugust, 1969, 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier, Miss Alexandra Carlisle, 
Messrs. Dennis Eadie, Eric Lewis, Herbert Bunston, 
/lerbert Dansey, Leon Quartermaine, Harold Chapin, 
Donald Calthrop, Paul Berton, P. L. Julian, D. J. 
Williams, William Luff, Warburton Gamble, Ernest 
Young George Lestocg, Robert Horton, Horton 
Cooper, Prelincourt Odlum, Misses Marguerite Leslie, 
Nosina Filippi, Ann Cleaver, Gwendolen Rayne, Mary 
Barton, and Dorothy Bel!. 
H I. is an attractive rogue is this Lupin, a gallicised 
Raffles, whose redeeming virtue is that his depreda- 
tions fall on the shoulders of those best able to bear 
them. We are assured that he is a very devil of a 
fellow, and the ingenious me- 
chanical devices indicate, at 
least, that the engineering pro- 
fession lost a genius when 
Arséne took to thieving. That 
he is a resourceful scoundrel is 
shown conclusively by _ his 
method of rescuing one of his 
confederates from the arms of 
the law. He simply orders up 
a spare prison van, kept ap- 
parently in his stud-box, and 
has her spirited off in this be- 
fore the genuine vehicle ar- 
rives. That he is a daring, not 
to say fool-hardy, rascal is 
indicated by his flaunting a 
stolen tiara before his arch- 
enemy, the stage detective, in 
a house which he knows is 
completely surrounded by the 
police. ‘Truth to tell, the au- 
thors of the play are content to 
describe his clever exploits and 
show him actually as a lucky 
bungler, helped greatly by an 
incompetent police force. 

It would be as ungracious to deal critically with the 
play as to condemn its immoral glorification of the 
criminal. It is simply a capital evening's entertainment, 
humorous and exciting enough to draw people to the 
theatre for a long time to come. 

Needless to say, it is superbly acted. If the name-part 
does not unduly tax the resources of Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, it serves to remind us that in him the English 
stage possesses an unrivalled light comedian; while as 
Guerchard Mr. Dennis Eadie again upholds his claim 
to be one of the most versatile actors we possess. Miss 
\lexandra Carlisle has now definitely shed those irritating 
littke mannerisms which stuck so long to her after playing 
Carlotta in ‘‘ The Morals of Marcus,’’ and in a compara- 
tively small part was charmingly pathetic. Mr. Eric 
Lewis, as Gournay-Martin, contributes one of those fussy 
old gentleman studies in which he is unsurpassed; and 
every part in an exceptionally long cast is admirably filled. 





Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
as The Duc de Charmerace. 
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** Making a Gentleman,” by Alfred Sutro. 
Produced at the Garrick Theatre on 11th September, 1909. 


Mr. Bourchier, Miss Ethel Irving, Messrs. Kenneth 
Douglas, Edmund Maurice, A. E. Benedict, Bertram 
Forsyth, William Burchill, Charles Vernon, Dallas 
Cairns, Misses Muriel Beaumont, Agnes Thomas, 
Athene Seyler, and Mary Wetgall. 


ID they succeed in making him a gentleman? Mr. 

Alfred Sutro does not tell us. If we are to recognise 
a gentleman in an irresponsible, wasteful and flippant 
youth such as Archi- 
bald Carey, the 
eternal question— 
What is a gentle- 
man ?—still remains 
unanswered. The play 
is full of inconsisten- 
cies quite unworthy 
of the pen of a Sutro. 
It is built upon the 
shifting sands of im- 
probability. We are 
asked to believe that 
an ambitious man, one 
who has made a huge 
fortune out of pickles, 
and who made a heavy 
settlement upon his 
daughter when, and 
because, she married 
the son of an impe- 
cunious peer, would 
object to his own son 
marrying a Baroness 
with £20,000 a year ! 
True, the lady is sup- 
posed to have had a ‘‘ past,’’ but the character, as por- 
trayed by Miss Ethel Irving, ‘is so full of sweetness, 
refinement and quiet dignity as to arouse a feeling of 
repugnance at the mere idea. 

The looseness of the play is accentuated by the 
strong contrasts in mounting. The swagger West- 
end flat of the son doesn’t run in harness with 
the meagre furniture of the father’s attic. Many 
of the audience must have thought that poor old Sam 
Carey had come down in the world too suddenly, when 
reference to the programme told them that ‘‘ the action 
passes in London, and in one day.”’ It is, indeed, 
difficult to believe that the author of ‘‘ The Walls of 
Jericho,’’ or ‘‘ John Glayde’s Henour,’’ would dare to 
play with his reputation by writing ‘‘ Making a Gentle- 
man.’ 

As could only be expected, Mr. Bourchier failed to 
grip his audience—that was the, fault of the play. No 
actor can ‘‘ get there ’’ if his powers of locomotion are 
taken away. Mr. Kenneth Douglas was again himself 
as Archibald Carey—nothing more need be said. Miss 


Miss Ethel Irving 
as Baroness von Ritzen. 
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Drama of the Month (continued) 


Muriel Beaumont gave a rendering of the Hon. Mrs. 
Trenning that leaves some doubt as to whether her con- 
ception of the part was the right one, but it was evenly 
balanced throughout. 


** King Lear.” 
Produced at the Haymarket Theatre on 9th September, 1909. 

Messrs. Norman McKinnel, Franklin Dyall, E. A. 
Warburton, J]. Fisher White, Kenyon Musgrave, Charles 
V. France, James Hearn, Charles Quartermaine, 
Dawson Milward, Edward Rigby, H. R. Hignett, 
Trevor Lowe, J]. Sherard, Gordon Bailey, Cassels Cobb, 
F. Ridley, R. W. Hutton, W. R. Haines, R. McLeod, 
Misses Ellen O'Malley, Ada Ferrar, and Marie Polini. 


R. HERBERT TRENCH’S presentation of ‘‘ King 

Lear ’’ was one of the finest we have seen. He is 
indeed a bold spirit who ventures to put Shakespeare 
before a London audience, but the reception given to the 
play must have been 
encouraging to pro- 
ducers and_ actors 
alike. It would have 
been gratifying to 
poor old Shakespeare 
—the least known of 
British dramatists— 
had he heard the ap- 
plause which followed 
the scene between 
Lear and Edgar in 
the hovel. 

One can understand 
that the man in the 
street would not se- 
lect ‘‘ King Lear’? if 
he only wanted cheer- 
ing up, but as a study 
in language—bad lan- 
guage, yet beautiful— 
the three solid hours 
of invective can ac- 
knowledge few rivals. 
It is more of a play 
for a matinée than an 
evening performance. 
The audience should have a few hours to forget some of 
it before going to bed. Mr. Norman McKinnel’s Lear 
was not one that could be forgotten in a hurry, nor 
should it be. The tearing out of Gloucester’s eyes is 
ruddier fare that might well be lost in forgetfulness. 
Ditto the nerve-racking thunder in Act III. 

With such a cast it would be unjust to criticise the 
acting here and there. On the whole it was intelligent. 
Mr. McKinnel is a fine actor, with a fine conception of 
his part. That conception he was able to infuse into the 
whole company. Aided by a generous mounting and 
Mr. Norman O’Neill’s specially composed music, the pro- 
duction achieved an artistic success such as seldom falls 
to the lot of any Shakespearean revival. 








Mr. Norman McKinnel 
as King Lear. 


“The Bells” and ‘‘A Maid of Honour.” 
Produced at the Queen’s Theatre on 22nd September, 1909. 
Mr. H. B. Irving, Miss Suzanne Sheldon, Messrs. E. 
Harcourt Williams. Chas. Dodsworth, Tom Reynolds, 
B. A. Pittar, J. Cass, A. Curtis, Frank Tyars, J. P. 


Curwen, Frank Cochrane, Misses May Holland and 
Phyllis Embury. 


T is easy enough to understand why Mr. H. B. Irving 
chose to commence his season with such antiquated dra- 
matic fare as ‘‘ The Bells.’’ Possessed as it is of histrionic 
interest, as being the turning point of the late Sir Henry 


Irving’s career, one may pardon—even applaud—the filial 
zeal that prompted this revival. It is not quite so easy 
to excuse the son’s 
faithful attempt to 
reproduce so com- 
pletely his father’s 
conception of the 
part of Mathias, 
the Burgomaster. 
It is all, or nearly 
all, there—appear- 
ance, voice, ges- 
ture, mannerisms 
and even occa- 
sional inaudibility. 
If the one essential, 
that spark of 
genius which made 
a character of 
melodrama’ live 
before us, is lack- 
ing, it serves to 
remind us __ that 
mimicry is not act- 
ing, and that an 
original rendering 
Mr. H. B. Irving as Mathias is worth a. thou- 





sand imitations. 

Frankly, Mr. H. B. Irving is much too good an actor 
for this sort of thing, and it will be a thousand pities 
if he continues to immolate himself on the altar of those 
second-rate plays which served so admirably as vehicles 
for his father’s peculiar talent. For the rest it is suffi- 
cient to say that he is most ably supported by a good 
company, and, if one is not so agonised as the occasion 
would demand, it is due chiefly to the fact that old age 
has rendered the play a trifle groggy at the knees. 

The front piece, ‘‘ A Maid of Honour,’’ by Edward 
Denby, which we now know is a pseudonym for E. G. 
Hemmerde, K.C., is not particularly interesting. It is 
one of the curiosities of the costume play that if a lady 
wishes to be specially romantic she dons the breeches. 
Equally it is a convention that the other characters should 
be so blind as not to recognise the masquerade. Miss 
Dorothea Baird, otherwise quite charming, crouched 
throughout like a startled fawn, and it is certain that the 
first trooper she met would have grasped the deception. 
Frank Tyars gave an excellent study of ‘‘ Cromwell,’’ 
while Mr. E. Harcourt Williams was curiously ineffective 
as the lover. 


“The Mountaineers,” by Guy Eden and Reginald 

Somerville. 

Produced at the Savoy Theatre on 29th September, 1909, 

Mr. C. HI. Workman, Miss Elsie Spain, Messrs. 
Claude Flemming, Laurence Legge, Reginald Law 
rence, Frank Perfitl, A. Wellton Fordham, Sydney 
Ashcroft, A. Everette, D, Fergusson, Misses Jessie Rose, 

Kate Forster, Ruby Gray, Mabel Burnege, Gladys 

Lancaster, Hilda Vining, Josset Legh, Marjorie Dawes, 

Fay Temple, and Giovanno Botto. 

O judge a work by an obviously higher standard than 

it deserves would be unjust, but when ‘‘ The Moun- 
taineers ’’ was put on avowedly with the intention of re- 
viving the cult of the old Savoy opera it must stand or 
fall by comparison with those famous Gilbert and Sullivan 
productions. And it falls—gracefully, but none the less 
surely. Parts of the book are essentially Gilbertian ; 
there are refrains in the music that are distinctly Sulli- 
vanian. The latter are more frequent than the former. 
But, as neither Rome nor the success of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera was made in a day, this sort of thing 
should be encouraged. We are ripe for more robust 
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Drama of the 


humour than is ladled out in ‘‘ The Mountaineers ”’’; we 
are capable of appreciating rather more subtle allusion ; 
we are accustomed to brighter repartee, perhaps, but it 
was all very pleasant, very reminiscent. 

The story of the play is by this time common property, 
and it only remains 
for us to point out 
that there is a story 
at all, not too com- 
mon an asset in the 
comic opera of to-day. 
The theme is a pretty 
one. It is conscien- 
tiously adhered to and 
worked out to a fitting 
conclusion. To this 
end the whole com- 
pany did their ut- 
most. The lines are 
weak in many places, 
but the very best was 
made out of them. 
Things livened up 
wonderfully when Mr. 
Workman came upon 
the scene, but the first 
act was very thin. A 
word of praise is due 
to Mr. Claude Flem- 
ming for his rendering 


Mr. C. H. Workman 

as Pierre. of Fritz. Mr. Flem- 

ming is an actor with 

a fine voice and a magnificent physique, and we should 


hear a deal more of him. Miss Elsie Spain (Clarice), 
Miss Jessie Rose (Annette), and Miss Kate Forster gave 
creditable performances. As Gustave, Mr. Reginald 


Lawrence created much amusement, though at first the 
humour seemed a trifle strained. 

Whatever the success or otherwise of ‘‘ The Moun- 
taineers "’ may be, it deserves encouragement. It is 
miles ahead of the ordinary risqué series of music-hall 
turns one sees nowadays lumped together and _ ticketed 
‘* comic opera.” 


‘The Great Divide,” by William Vaughn Moody. 
Produced on 15th September, at the Adelphi Theatre. 
Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, Messrs. Henry Miller, 


Frederic Burt, William Jj. Butler, Charles F. 
Gotthold, Frank Brownlee, Robert Herbert, Frank 


1 


Veldon, Arthur Benton, J. Harry Benrimo, Henry B. 
Waltham, James Hlagan, Misses Laura Hope Crews and 
/sabel Waldron. 


PLAY worth studying. Rather gruesome in parts, 

but a story of intense human nature. We found 
ourselves wondering that a girl who could live the life of 
Ruth Jordan, seeing things in such a way, could break 
down so utterly at the last. However, the life out West 
may account for that ! 

The play is a strange mixture of the unfettered passions 
of prehistoric man and the delicate sensitiveness of 
modern life. In the same way the poetry of language 
is interleaved with twentieth century vulgarisms. Yet 
there is reason in this madness. Mr. Moody endeavours 
to accentuate the ** great divide ’’ between the people of 
the soil and those whom educational training and genera- 
tions of worship of convention have raised to the state of 
civilisation. 

Miss Edith Wynne Matthison was heartily welcomed 
on her return to the West End stage. Her intensity, the 
weighty delivery of her lines, and a complete understand- 
ing of their subtle meaning made every word ring true. 
She was just there! Mr. Henry Miller, too, that fine 
figure of an Englishman, gave a manly rendering of a 
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Month (continued ) 


somewhat difficult part. In Miss Laura Hope Crews, the 
lively, practical Polly Jordan was well taken care of. 

The play was beautifully mounted, the scene for the 
second act drawing a round of applause when the curtain 
went up. 

Prior to the performance of ‘‘ The Great Divide’’ Mr. 
Astley Weaver entertained the audience with songs at the 
piano and some amusing patter. As a curtain-raiser this 
sort of entertainment has its charms. 


“The Whip,” by Cecil Raleigh and Henry 
Hamilton. 
Produced on 9th September, 1909, at Drury Lane Theatre. 
Mr. Basil Gill, Miss Fanny Brough, Messrs. George 
Barrett, Cyril Keightley, Vincent Clive, Charles Rock, 
Alfred Bucklaw, Cecil Cameron, Fred Grove, Chas. 
hlackall, Tom Ronalds, Bert Monks, Fred Penley, Jack 
Frost, E. Morgan, Chas. Grahame, A. C. Hardie, 
Harold Belcher, Sydney Bower, Mrs. Edwin Palmer, 
Misses Jessie Bateman, Nancy Price, Madge Fabian, 
May Warley, Ella Clarkson, Joan Burton, Winifred 
Bateman, Olive Palmer, Marjorie Day, and Gertie 
Britton, 
HEY seem to have got a winner in ‘‘ The Whip.”’ 
A sporting drama is ever popular at Drury Lane, 
and for this reason we must excuse a similarity in 
atmosphere. Besides, 
the atmosphere is a 
good one. The play, 
as is usual with 
dramas of its type, is 
full of plot and 
counterplot. You are 
filled with a haunting 
fear that if you wait 
too long in the re- 
freshment lounge be- 
tween the acts you 
may miss a vital part 
of the story. If you 
dare to look at your 
programme for a 
moment or two dur- 
ing the performance 
you will probably miss 
a_ striking situation. 
Messrs. Raleigh and 
Hamilton always give 
their audiences their 
money’s worth. ‘‘ The 
Whip ”’ has quite an 
average number of 
thrills—indeed, the mounting is wonderful. It isn’t 
every day of our lives that we have the chance of wit- 
nessing a terribly realistic motor-car accident on the 
stage. These are generally confined to the Strand and 
Piccadilly, but Drury Lane drama is nothing if not 
realistic. The railway collision gives one an idea of the 
awful scenes that must take place when the property 
engine is supplanted by the throbbing mass of steel it 
represents in real life. Cold chills run down the spine, 
and the hair on the heads of the audience visibly rises as 
the smash becomes evident, and an audible gasp from 
every soul in front proclaims the catastrophe a complete 
success. 
The acting throughout was good, each part being in 
capable hands. The production must be recorded as 
another laurel wreath for good old Drury Lane. 





Miss Fanny Brough 
as the Hon. Mrs. Beamish. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





The Editor invites correspondence with*readers on matters 
having reference to the Stage generally. Communications 
must be accompanied by name and address of writers, but not 
necessarily for publication. If stamped, addressed envelope is 
enclosed letters will be replied to by post. 
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DRAMATIC CLUB ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The British Empire Shakespeare Society’s object is to make 
the works of Shakespeare a vital and intelligible force, not only 
to those who have already made a study of these works, but to 
introduce them to those whose position and environment render 
the study of the great Master of English difficult, if not alto- 
gether impossible. The membership of the Society, numbering 
some 10,000, is divided up into different centres, each giving 
local performances to which the Press 


By CLILVERD YOUNG 
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CONCERNING AMATEURS 


Amateur Acting as a Hobby.——It would be difficult to indicate 
an art which has made more definite strides in its claim to 
general popularity during the last half century than that of 
acting; it would be almost impossible to find a hobby of less 
pernicious influence or of more engrossing quality than that 
enjoyed by the amateur player. That this branch of the art has 
shared in the reflected glory that has descended halo-wise on to 

the heads of professional players during 


is invited and the general public are ad- © THE BRITISH EMPIRE SHAKESPEARE the same period is possible; but it is 
mitted on payment of a small fee. SOCIETY quite reasonable to suggest that its 
Annual performances of a Shakes- popularity is the result of the steady 


pearean play are given at the Memorial 
Hall, Stratford-on-Avon, in July, for 
which two casts are chosen from the 
various centres of the Society. On the 
last occasion Her Highness Princess 
Marie Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, 
who is President of the Society, 
honoured the members by her presence. 
Each centre is encouraged to give public 
dramatic readings, the casts being 
drawn locally. Membership of one 
centre implies membership throughout 
the Empire. The annual Essay and 
Elocution Competitions (Senior and 
Junior) form a further means _ for 
the spreading of and the encourage- 
ment of a love of Shakespeare. 


The Wyndham D.C, give three plays 
at the Court Theatre this season, ‘* The 
Marriage of Kitty ’’ on December 7th, 
** Mrs. Dane’s Defence ’’ on April 3rd, 
and ‘‘ A Village Priest ’’ on May 25th. 


The Martin Harvey Dramatic Club, 
whose production of ‘*‘ Hamlet ’’ last 
season will be fresh in the memory of 
most amateur players, promise more 
productions this year than have been 
attempted before by this Club. The 
‘* Early Worm ”’ is at present in re- 
hearsal for the “‘ first tour,’’ and ** Mrs. 
Dot,” *“* David Garrick,’’ ‘‘ Old Heidelberg,’’ and a Shake- 
spearean play will be produced during the season. The Com- 
mittee announce, with great regret, that their late Secretary, 
Mr. J. F. Nolan, is compelled to relinquish his office owing to 
ill-health. Mr. F. Rolison Littler, 51 Ridgemont Gardens, 
Gower Street, W.C., in following Mr. Nolan, has an example of 
untiring energy and devotion to the Martin Harvey Club to live 
up to. 


The Protean D.C. shortly commence rehearsals of ‘‘ David 
Garrick ’’ for representation at the Balham Assembly Rooms on 
the evening of November 6th. This will be followed by ‘ The 
Private Secretary ’’ and probably ‘‘ The Middleman.” — 


The Hampstead D.C. announce three performances at King’s 
Hall, Covent Garden, W.C., ‘‘ The Man from Blankley’s ”’ on 
December 4th, ‘‘ Sophia ’’ on February 26th, and ‘t The Walls of 
Jericho * on April 30th. This Club rehearses as well as plays 


in the West End, and has a few vacancies. 








Miss Eve Tame (London) as Beatrice 
and Mr. P. L. Eyre (London) as Benedick 
in ‘Much Ado About Nothing” 
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enthusiasm and earnest endeavour of 


amateurs themselves. 


“Ought Amateur Players to be 
Shot? ’’— I was present at a gathering 
one evening last season when discus- 
sion on the usefulness of amateur 
players was invited. A paper was read 
which replied to the above astonishing 
query in the affirmative, gnd pleasantly 
suggested the addition of torture. As 
some of the most ardeyt amateur 
players in London were present, one 
might have expected some brilliant 
replies; perhaps it was that the brains 
of those present had been paralysed by 
the audacity of the question, for the 
only conclusions arrived at as a result 
of the debate were to the effect that if 
amateur players did no good they did 
very little harm, and that many and 
frequent rehearsals probably kept a lot 
of young people from aspiring to play 
the cornet ! 


The Educational Advantages of Act- 
ing.Giving to education its broadest 
meaning—not that which refers only to 
the acquisition and storing of diverse 
facts and inferences, but rather that 
which implies a general culture 
so that differentiation in the finer 
spheres of a subject is possible, and which leaves the mind in a 
critical and receptive condition rather than overburdened with 
knowledge—the art of acting may claim to be of distinct educa- 
cational value. Whilst it must be admitted that the majority 
of popular plays do not rise to a very exalted plane as literary 
achievements, yet the dialogue of those plays which have 
passed through the ordeal of a West-end production possesses 
a valuable directness which must leave some mark on the 
diction of the player who learns a considerable portion of one 
of them. Such study must accustom him to detect faults of 
style which are perhaps only noticeable when the phrase or 
sentence is recited or declaimed. Delicate ideas, too, which 
may remain unnoticed as one witnesses a play on a single 
occasion, become emphasised as one’s own personality becomes 
involved in the reproduction of a character. The instinct for 
appropriate gesture and facial expression is a dormant faculty 
with many of us, but it becomes of value when it has been 
trained to discriminate in the course of many rehearsals, It 
is by no means unusual for a busy amateur player to undertake 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


twelve different parts in one season, and depict each with a 
sense of character and knowledge of stagecraft which tells of 
long practice. Even if the study of each part were but of a 
superficial character, it would be almost an impossibility for a 
reasoning creature to derive no benefit from the self-imposed 
task, 


Physical Culture. 
too, must not be 


The direct effect of acting upon the body, 
overlooked. ‘To obtain the most telling 
effect with the least possible bodily movement; to have limbs 
amd muscles of the face under perfect control, so that the 
mind of the audience is not diverted by inappropriate gesture, 
or the movements of other are not interfered with; 
to turn naturally and with due regard for the position occupied 
on the stage; 


actors 


to enter and exit properly; to walk across the 
stave yracefully; to sit down and rise with ease are but a few 
of the difficulties which confront the beginner, and which he 
must master if he aspires to give an artistic presentment. 
Faults of slovenly deportment and irritating mannerisms are 
to be deplored at time, but doubly are they deploratle 
etor essays to give pleasure to his audience by his 
movement. Such weaknesses have to be overcome 
acting member is allowed to represent the club he 
has joined, and this to his lasting advantage. 


any 
when an 
race of 


before an 


The Sphere of Usefulness of a dramatic club, after the educa- 
tional effect) on 
and 
b rdies of its 


the minds THE 
members has 
been considered, 
is still 
lhe memory of 
play s, 

might 
©. herwise not be 
heard of 
is kept green for 


wide. 


many 
which 





again, 
vears by ama- 
and it is 
more than prob- 
able that re- 
vivals of a one- 


leurs, 


time favourite 
play in the West 
ead are due ik 
this fact. In any 


case, apart from 
the 
many 


income 
authors 
from the 
performance of 


derive 


then work by 


Miss E. Carmouche (Edinburgh) as Hero 
amateurs and 
in many cases 
this is of con- 
siderable magnitude 


breadth of popularity 


they have cause to be grateful for a 
which might otherwise not be theirs. 
Many lesser suburban towns and villages depend almost entirely 
upon the local or visiting club for their dramatic entertainment, 
and plays which would otherwise exist for the inhabitants only 
in name become living realities. During the debate previously 
referred to, a speaker said that he had experienced one of the 
happiest evenings of his life when, far from home and kindred, 
he witnessed the simple performance of a London play by a 
group of English amateurs in a remote city in China. As a link 
with the Mother Country a Colonial dramatic club is hard to beat. 


The Speaking Voice. It is seldom that one is in any doubt 
as to the possession or not of a good singing voice, for the 
pleasure given and experienced in vocal exercise is too well- 
known and appreciated for the gift to be neglected; but it is 
astonishing how little care is taken with the cultivation of the 


speaking voice. And yet how much pleasure a_naturally- 
placed voice and distinct utterance gives its hearers. <A 


singing: voice may lose its fresh beauty with the passing of 
vouth; it may vanish entirely by injudicious use or overstrain; 
but a well-placed speaking voice is an acquisition of lasting 
beauty, even as a well-poised body and grace of figure will 


outlive the perfect contour of a youthful face. It is certnin 
that many a good voice has been improved by the exercise of 


amateur acting, and that manv an indifferent one has been 


developed until it becomes a useful and pleasant organ, 


BRITISH EMPIRE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY 





Mrs. A. D. Flower (Stratford-on-Avon) as Ursula 
and Mrs. P. Douglas-Barlow (Wolverhampton) as Beatrice 
in ‘*‘ Much Ado About Nothing” 


Country House Theatricals, besides giving a pleasant enter- 
tainment to those actually visiting the family, create an enthusi- 
astic local interest, and many performances reach a_ high 
standard of artistic excellence. Even the less fashionable per- 
formance in the Village Hall, the result of much trepidation 
and feverish rehearsal, causes a flutter of pleasurable excitement 
in lives which are comparatively dull. Villagers may be a little 
slow of perception, and would yawn through many of the plays 
presented on a Sunday evening in London, but few audiences 
enter more heartily into the simple joys and fears of the 
characters in a play. And who can estimate the pleasure those 
of weak intellect, who live broken lives behind asylum walls, 
derive from the visit of a dramatic club? Who can tell what 
vague memories are stirred, what impulses spring to life, what 
jaded nerve is refreshed? Even if the work of dramatic clubs 
began and ended with the joy they bring into such lives it would 
be worthy of respect and admiration. 
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BOOKS FOR AMATEURS 


Peter’s Mother, by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, is as readable in the 
book form recently issued by Messrs. French as it was plavable in MS. 
Whether for im- 
mediate perform- 
ance or not it 
should find a place 
on the bookshelf of 
the discriminating 
amateur. 





Old Martha, by 


Keble Howard, 
is the third 
of the one-act 
plays in which 


the fascinating old 
lady of the name 
appears. Although 
each play of the 
series, ‘‘ Martha the 
Soothsa ve s” 
‘“Compromising 
Martha” and 
‘** Martha Plays the 
Fairy,” is com- 
plete in itself, vet 
the three in con- 
junction tell a con- 
secutive story, and 


would make = an 
attractive triple 
bill. 


Admiral Peters, 
by W. W. Jacobs 
and Horace Mills, 
one-act play, 
which lately ap- 
peared in the West 
End, is little more 
than an amusing trifle. It will probably attract those players who affect 
breezy, nautical parts. 

Come Michaelmas, by Keble Howard, tells of a mother’s strenuous 
endeavour to prevail upon her awkward son to “ pop the question ”’ 
= a shy little village girl, and presents a finished miniature of cottage 
ife. 

The above four plays are published by Messrs. French, Ltd. 


The Suffragette, by the Rev. J. P. Dalton, is more of the nature of 
1 political pamphlet than a one-act play, for there is a good deal of talk 
and very little action. Nothing fresh is advanced against or in favour 
of woman's suffrage in the rather commonplace dialogue. The play is 
published in book form by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





The Editor invites secretaries of Amateur Societies, and 
ladies and gentlemen organizing private performances in town 
or country houses, to send particulars of forthcoming or recent 
productions, and photographs, which, if considered of sufficiently 
general interest, will be inserted in these pages. Tickets for 
public performances should be addressed to the Editor. Corre- 
spondence from readers on matters relating to Amateur 
Theatricals is aco invited. Communications must be accom- 
panied by name and address of writers, but not necessarily 
for publication, If stamped addressed envelope is enclosed, 
letters will be replied to by post. When photographs are sent 
they must be accompanied by the photographer's authority to 
reproduce them in THE PLAYGOER AND SOcIETY ILLUSTRATED. 
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“FALSE GODS” 


An Egyptian Play in four acts, translated by James Bernard Fagan from ‘‘ LA FOI” by Eugene Brieux. Music specially composed 
by Camille Saint-Saens. Produced for the first time on any stage by SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE on I4th September, 1909, 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, London. 
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SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM TRE<¢ as The High Priest. 
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‘“ False Gods” at His Majesty’s Theatre 


By EDWARD MORTON. 


T looks as if the axis of tie theatrical world had 
been shifted when a play by M. Eugéne Brieux 


is given in London before it has been seen in Paris. 


at His 
Majesty’s that the French piece from which it is de- 


se 


It is only since the production of alse Gods ’”’ 
rived is said to have been accepted by Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt. That the production of the piece in Paris has 
been so long delayed (and is. still deferred to an in- 
definite date) does not surprise me, for religious feeling 
runs high in Franee; and, although they have no longer 
any official censorship of the stage, it does not follow 


that Paris audiences have more toleration than the Eng- 


“*Mordred” of The Referee. 


ideas which the present Reader of Plays brings to the 
execution of the very responsible duties of his office. But 
this is a digression. 

The author of *‘ False Gods ’’ is a philosopher as well 
as a dramatist; or, perhaps, it would be better said that 
he is a dramatist as well as a philosopher. The conflict, 
which is the essence of all drama, is very dexterously con- 
ducted in ‘* False Gods,’’ although the conflict between the 
man and the womsn—between Satni, the apostate priest, 
and his beloved Yaouma—is not so keen perhaps as the 
conflict the The 
interest is concentrated upon Satni, and not so much 


between man and his conscience. 



































lish public, or anything like so much. The performance upon Satni—as the pivotal figure of the play— 
of ‘* False Gods’ at as upon the abstract 
His Majesty's has ex- By ideas of which Satni 
cited a great deal of His Majesty's Theatre fveny even oy Oc. is the exponent. 
interest and discus- ee SEO FALSE Satni, son of Pakh, 
sion, but no ill-fecling. rial rome the potter, returns to 
On the — contrary, FALSE GOD . a mn the home of his 
evervbody seems to ie ee te - Siti oul fathers with his faith 
be delighted. It may pagieieees onc peel in the Egyptian gods 
be that Mr. J. B ee A a igi RO OR —e completely destroyed 
Fagan, who has made means - Sih Gane “ by his studies for the 
a dignified English pa priesthood. On the 
translation of the = | —— day of his_ return, 
play, has subdued to - oemamee Yaouma, the _ hand- 
some extent the re- rp maiden of the blind 
bellious spirit of the wore avEviNG ar = Mieris, has been 
French author. The FACSIMILE PROGRAMME, chosen as a-sacrifice 
title chosen for the English play justifies that presumption, to the Nile gods. It is, perhaps, the cardinal 
for ** False Gods ”*’ sounds like a compromise, whereas weakness of the drama, as drama, that the blind 
** La Foi,’’ as the French dramatist calls it, seems like a  Mieris does not seem to be in the very least 
challenge— which is more in the style of M. Brieux, as we affected, one way or the other, by the fate of 


him. 
M. 


know 


not a writer to his 
the 


does 


Fon Brieux is disguise 


with a de- 
the 


will 


He is always dramatist 


He 


way 


feclings. 


liberate purpose. not allow drama 


the 


assert 


of his but allow 


itself 


to stand in purpose, 


his purpose to above the drama, which is 


reversing the natural order of things. In the present 
instanee, however, his purpose is not so aggressively 
which has been 


asserted as usual, and ‘* False Gods,”’ 


interpreted in see quarters as an undisguised attack 
upon religion, has been accepted by others, good Church- 
men among them, as a powerful defence of religious 
faith. Point of 
the entertaining proceedings of the Parliamentary Com- 
the 
Censorship, you must have observed that some of the 


view is everything. If you have read 


mission appointed to enquire into the subject of 
most amusing witnesses, if not the most edifying, had 
detected all sorts of horrible wickedness, unsuspected by 
most people, in the humble humours of musical comedy. 
rom their point of view, again, these same stern moral- 
ists had no objection to the free and intimate discussion 
on the stage of delicate matters which are not commonly 
discussed in a mixed company. (And where shall you 
find such a mixed company, old and young, simple and 
Now it is 
this very question of adjusting things to the point of 


sophisticated, as the audience at a theatre ?) 


view of all classes that constitutes the supreme difficulty 


of the Censorship, and the production of ‘* False Gods ”’ 


at His Majesty's is a timely illustration of the liberal 


Yaouma, and that Satni is a good deal less concerned 





Miss EVELYN D’ALROY es Yaouma 
(handmaiden to Mieris) 
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Rheou and his household offering prayers to Isis. 


to save Yaouma than to destroy the faith of his country- 
men in their gods. The spectators at a play, who do 
not go to the theatre to chop logic, feel the effect of all 
this, although they may not trouble to look for the cause. 

Satni incites the people to demolish their idols, 
and Yaouma is saved (only for the time being, as 
you shall see), for the rains fall in the appointed season 
and the Nile rises, and Satni himself is now looked upon 
as a god by the people. But he will not have that at all; 
he desires these ancient Egyptians to understand that he 
is no worker of miracles, but simply an advanced 
thinker, a socialist, a materialist, and all the rest of it— 
using all these terms in the sense precisely in which 
they are understood at the present day. Deprived of 
their faith and of their fear of the gods, the populace 
indulge in all kinds of lawless conduct, and Satni’s 
own father dies in his arms bitterly reviling him for 
having denied him the consolation of an after-life. Then 
Satni is summoned by the High Priest, and goes to him 
to the Temple. The High Priest admits, between them- 
selves, that Isis and Osiris, the miracles and the mys- 
teries, are all hocus-pocus, but his own belief is that 
the people like to be imposed upon and that it does them 
good and comforts them. He suggests that Satni shall 
lend a hand, literally, in deceiving them, and invites him 
to work the lever by which the head of an idol is to be 
moved presently in answer to their prayers. When the 
wretched, unhappy, afflicted mob come into the Temple, 
Satni is touched by their piteous appeal. He cannot 
resist it. He touches the lever, the idol bows, and the 
people are satisfied. Then it is too late for him to 
persuade them that it is he, Satni, who has imposed 
upon them. Their faith is restored, and Yaouma now 
goes, happy and elated, in a religious ecstasy, as a sacri- 
fice to the river gods, although they are no longer wait- 
ing for her, the Nile having already risen. This is 
supererogation, surely: a very nice young woman is 
simply thrown away. In the end Satni is murdered, and 
everything, presumably, goes on as before. And so much 
for human credulity ! 

The grandeur and dignity of the production are prodi- 
giously imposing; the mise-en-scéne is beautiful, and the 
management of the crowd contributes to the composition 
of some of the most remarkable pictures ever presented 
on the spacious stage of His Majesty’s. The acting 
generally is of a lofty style, proper to the theme of the 
play; and individual performances of striking merit are 
none the less enjoyable, but quite the reverse, by reason 
of their unassertiveness. The most important part in 
the piece is taken by Mr. Henry Ainley, who plays Satni, 
the potter’s son. His sympathy with the poor, the 
ignorant and the suffering, his sincerity, fervour and 
meekness, are all very feelingly realised, and if the 
character seems, intentionally or undesignedly, to belong 
to a less remote period than the dark ages, this perhaps 
may be attributed in a lesser degree to the acting 
than to the terms in which 
and his scepticism are expressed. Mr. 


Satni’s aspirations 
William 
Haviland gives an impressive performance of Pakh, the 
potter. His death in the arms of the son is most affect- 
ing. Mr. Hubert Carter, as the Pharaoh, has but one 
scene, in which he leaves a deep impression of the mighty 
ruler of Egypt, overruled by the mightier High Priest. 
The High Priest is personified by Sir Herbert Tree, who 
does not appear until the fourth act, in which, making 
up for lost time, he has all the best of it. It is an axiom 
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—which you will not find in Euclid—that the strength of 
a part is not to be measured by its length, and Sir 
Herbert Tree’s High’ Priest is an illustration of that 
obvious truth, which does not always obtain acceptance 


Rheou’s wife, Mieris (Mrs. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL), who is afflicted with blind- 
ness, prays to the God Ammon that sight 
be given her : 


‘* Ammon, reveal thyself!” 
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in the theatre. In the nature of the High Priest there too often to be searching for some hidden meaning that 
is something of that subtlety in which the keen intellec- is not there. ‘*‘ Nothing is impossible to our gods,’’ coos 
tual aspect of Sir Herbert Tree’s acting is presented. Mieris mysteriously, in the hour of Satni’s triumph, 


In the scene in which he practises upon the fears of the ‘‘ but his gods are stronger still’’; and what she—or the 
Pharaoh, and again in the scene in which he makes light author of the translation—intends to convey by this 
of Satni’s misgivings, Sir Herbert Tree is superb; and precious saying becomes no clearer on close reflection. 
the stately High Priest’s sense of self-importance, his Indeed, it occurs to me that M. Brieux himself has no 
cunning, and his firmness of will, are very cleverly and desire to hide his meaning, and it is only those who go 
admirably defined. Miss Evelyn D’Alroy, who makes a_ looking for it in the dark who are not likely to find it. 
very touching figure of Yaouma, plays with an air of 

absorption which seems all the more natural by contrast — 
with Mrs. Patrick Campbell's poetical conception of the arrrt rrten, 
blind Mieris, in whose character the actress, who only : 


reaches artificiality in her straining after the ideal, seems SS 








The Importunate Lover (Act I.). 


The priests, having announced that the gods have chosen Yaouma, handmaiden to Mieris (Miss EVELYN D’ALROoy), 
as the virgin to be sacrificed at the annual offering to the Nile, her lover, Satni (MR: HENRY AINLEy), pleads with her 
unsuccessfully to forego the immolation and escape with him from Egypt. 
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Yaouma Satni 
(M’ss EVELYN D’ALROY) (Mr. HENRY AINLEY) 
f Yaouma: ‘* Theslime of the river is holy! Theriver is holy! The Nile is nine times holy! It makes grow the pasture that 
: feeds our flocks. It drinks the tears of our eyes. 
Satni: “‘ Will you not understand? The God-Bull, the God- -Hippopoti umus, the God-Jackal—they are all idols,’ 
Yaouma : ** My father worshipped them.”’ 
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Mieris bids farewell to her ee image of the goddess Isis 
(Act II.). 
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Yaouma: ** You will want poihing more of me now that you are a god."’ 
is a daughter of the Pharoah you will marry now?”’ 





A sudden storm overtakes 
the boat-parties en route to 
the religious ceremony when 
Yaouma was to have been 
sacrificed as a maiden-offering 
tothe Nile, and which ceremony 
the priests maintained was 
mcessary before the flood 
waters of the river would come 
down. The boats are driven to 
the banks and the river over- 
flows spontaneously. The popu- 
lace attribute both events to the 
interposition of Sutnt, who is 
now acclaimed as a god. 








‘“Ves!" 


(Act IT.). 


M7 


Yaouma’s Faith Wavers 


GOW WL De 


Satni: *' Be not afraid. I am not a god."’ 
Satni: ‘*No! I will marry you! ”’ 
Yaouma: ‘‘ By Ammon? (then recollecting) By your god ?"’ 
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Yaouma : 


Yaouma: ‘‘ You will swear to?"’ 
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Mieris bemoans her lost faith (Act II.). 











Mieris (Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL). Yaouma (Miss EVELYN D’ALROY). 


Mieris: ‘You know net the ill they have dcne to me. They have blinded my soul. I cry out for help—for comfort ! 
Oh! give me some other lie in place of the one they have taken from me.’’ 
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The Women’s Ecstasy (Act II.). 


Mieris and Yaouma find comfort in worshipping the gods that the people have rejected. 














Yaouma (Miss EVELYN: D’ALROY.) 


Ammon! reveal thvse'f.’’ 
Do .ou 


Mieris (Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL.) 
It is not possible this earth should groan beneath a pitiless heaven. 
PRB csvacsssacs Mistress.......0+6. 
‘*T do not hear.”’ 


BRAVO DF escccsvscsisans Mistress, I think she is going to appear. 
Yaouma (in ecstasy) ‘‘—singing, and sound of harps. It is she!’’ Mieris: 
Goddess!'' Mieris:; ‘‘Do you see her?'’ Yaouma: ‘‘I see her. She is bending down 

Mistress, you could not see her, but did you not hear the sound of het 
I believe, and I am comforted."’ 


Mieris: ‘‘ We have need of gods. 
Yaouna: ‘Isis! Show thyself. 
hear?'’ Mierts: ‘‘I hear nothing.’’ 
Yaouma: ‘* She speaks.’’—(listening)—"* Yes ? 
-above us.'' Mieris: ‘‘Oh! Goddess!" Yaouma: “* She is gone. 
'feet?’’ Mieris: ‘I believe I heard it. 
19 
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Outside the Potter's Cottage (Act IIL). 





Satni (Son of Pakh, the Potter), Mr. HENRY AINLEY. 
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Kirjipa (Satni's mother) : 
** And so you do not believe 
that when the moon grows 
littl: by little less it is 
because it is eaten by a 
pig?’’ 


Satni: ‘‘ No, mother! ’’ 


Kirjipa (laughing): ‘' You 
have ideas that are not 
reasonable. What makes 
me marvel is that your 
father seems to understand 
them. I must haste to 
make the bread, that he 
finds it when he returns.”’ 


Satni (Mr. HENRY AINLEY),. Kirjipa, mother of Satni, and wife of Pakh, the Potter (Miss BATEMAN—Mrs. Crowe). 
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The Death of Pakh 
(Act III.). 


When PAKH is dying SATNI 
denies his own beliefs that his ' 
father may die happy in the 
contemplation of life after death. 
Pakh, the Potter 

(Mr. WILLIAM HAVILAND). 
Satni: ‘‘ Do not despair.’’ 
Pakh: ‘‘I despair because the 

‘Fields of Peace’ do 
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not exist.’’ 

} Satni (with an effort): ‘‘ Yes, 
i father, they do exist...... 
ee ee If you de, you 

will go to Osiris. You 
will become Osiris.”’ 
y) Outside Pakh’s 





Cottage 
(Act IIT.). 


The Steward 

(Mr. A. SCOTT CRAVEN). 
Nourm (Mr. FRANK ESMOND). 
Sokiti (Mr. LEON M. LION). 
Bitiou (Mr. JULES SHAW). 
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Rheou’s slaves amd Satni as a god and come to him for protection from the troops who are 
Pursuing them, because of certain predatory exploits on a neighbouring estate. m 
Steward (contemptuously) : ‘* Look at them!" Satni : ‘* The tree that was bent from its birth, not in one dty can you make it straight. 
Steward: ‘* We must leave it what it is, or tear it down.” Satni: ‘‘No. We must seek patiently to Straighten it, and, above all, we 
must tend those that are young.’ 
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Miss EVELYN D'ALROY, as Yaouma, id the sacrificial chair in which she goes to her immolation. 
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4 hdd a __ Sit HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE, as the High Priest, on his throne in the Temple 
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Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree | 


6 By Edward Morton (‘‘ Mordred” of The Referee). 


PPP PPPODOO OS COCO OOOO OOO OO OOOO OOOO OOOO oooolT 


\ INCE the death of Sir Henry Irving no actor has taken Duke in “ The Dancing Girl ’’; the coarse-grained financier in 
such a commanding position as Sir Herbert Beerbohm  “ Business is Business ; the gentle, honest, simple Colonel 
Tree holds, unchallenged, at this day. To say that he Newcome—a masterpiece of characterisation—and the weird 

wears Irving's mantle is to say too much or too little. Cer- Svengali in “‘ Trilby ’; Svengali, who was distinctly of the 
tainly, the taste for magnificence in stage decoration, which same blood as Shylock and Fagin, yet how distantly related— 

Irving introduced at the ‘three of a kind, but 
Lyctum, has been developed every one of an 
at His Majesty’s, where the utterly different 
uses of pictorial illustration class! Consider, 
and the allied arts have been then, his Sir Peter 
carried by Sir Herbert Tree  Teazle—a new Sir 
to the utmost degree of per- Peter, and less testy 
fection, and sometimes, it than usual; an_in- 


may be, toexcess. Sir Her- gratiating Sir Peter 
bert Tree wears no man’s who carried his years 





mantle but his own; and, in- more lightly than the 
deed, he has been more text of the play 
careful than was Irving in would seem to 
his later days to see that the justify. The invete- 
classic garment is cut and rate playgoer may 
trimmed according to the puzzle his wits in try- 
latest fashion. Who is not ing to find the ideal 
going forward in the theatre — cast for ‘** The School 
is soon left behind; and of for Scandal ’’ among 
an actor like Sir Herbert the actors of the pre- 
Tree, who first attracted sent generation; yet 
attention by his performance there is hardly one of 
of the unsophisticated the male characters 
country curate in ‘* The Pri- — to which Sir Herbert 
vate Secretary ’’—which he Tree might not find 
subsequently handed over to himself suited. It 





, Mr. Penley—and, in _ his may be noted, by the : 
As Falstaff, . . P : . , ; 
time, -has acted in high way, that he has As Isidore Izard. 
comedy, low comedy, roman- played Joseph Sur- 
tic drama and tragedy; of an actor of such unusual variety of face in his time. Old or young, grave or gay, ancient or 
talent, of a manager of such catholic sympathies and such tire- modern, Russian, Pole, German, French citoven de tous les 


, 


less activities, who shall say what surprises he may yet have in pays, contemporain de tous les hommes ’’—the actor’s flexi- 
store for us? Of most actors it may be said that they exercise, bility of mind and his genius for personation have been revealed 
and retain, their hold upon the favour of the public by the per- jn every shape and form. 

formance of a particular By power of genius, force of 
kind of part, comic, senti- character and charm of manner, Sir 
mental, or heroic, as the Henry Irving succeeded in obtain- 
case may be; and it is ing, for the first time, a place in 
freely recognised as a public consideration for the actor 
hazardous experiment for outside the theatre, and to-day the 
an actor to attempt a actor, apart from his calling, 
character which is out of attracts an amount of attention 
what is called his *‘ line.’” which may sometimes seem out of 


on 





| But it is different with Sir all proportion to the value of his 
Herbert Tree. From him — work in the national economy. The 
one never knows what to wonder to me is how Sir Herbert 
expect next. He is an Tree, with his manifold occupations 
t artist, and your true’ in the theatre, still finds time and 
| artist finds it a great deal energy to spare for other affairs. 
more difficult to please He is indefatigable. In the social 
} himself than to satisfy life of our time, as its history is re- ' 
5 other people. When one — corded frém day to day in the news- 
recalls at random some of papers, he figures prominently, and 
his memorable perform- you may (find his name in the list of 
ances, what a series of the illustrious company assembled 
striking contrasts they here, there and everywhere. He is 
present ! King . John, as much in request in all good com- 
Caliban, Mare Antony, pany as David Garrick was in his 
and the inevitable Ham- day, and \to find a match for Sir 
let, Malvolio (which the Herbert Tree we must go back to 
present writer accounts that great actor. Like Garrick, Sir As S li 
r As Malvolio. one of the very finest Herbert Tree has the reputation of » oreage 
Shakespearean perform- a wit. His good things are freely 
« ances he has ever seen), and (proxime accessit) Sir John repeated at the clubs. With the members of his own calling, 
4 


Falstaff! Not that this exhausts Sir Herbert Tree's exception- | among whom jealousies and rivalries are not less keen than in 
' ally wide range of Shakespearean characters. Remember, too, any other profession, he is very much liked. That there is none 
; his acting of more or less showy parts in modern plays: the who begrudges him his honours and successes is at once a 
wily old Demetrius in“ The Red Lamp "’; the debonnair young recognition of his good nature and of his deserts. Like the 
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members generally of 
his calling, he has “a 
hand open as day for 
melting charity,’’ and so 
broad-minded and so 
impartial is he in his 
generosity, that I hope 
I may not be doing him 
an injustice in believing 
that he would give his 
services, and the use of 
his beautiful theatre, 
with the same alacrity 
in aid of the funds of a 
hospital, a church, or a 
synagogue-—or even of 
a Society for the Propa- 
gation of Christianity 
among the Jews. 
Something of the 
character of a man, as 
it is expressed in his in- 
timacy with his friends, 
may be discovered in his 
life’s work, and in Sir 
Herbert Tree’s great 
doings at His Majesty’s, as actor and as manager, his 
temperament, his enthusiasm, his ambition, his imagination, 
his feeling for the fine arts, and his passion for the theatre are 
all fully expressed. Above all things he 
is a man of the theatre. He lives for the 
theatre, by the theatre, in the theatre, and 
the lordly pleasure-house which, at the 
flood-tide of his career, he built for him- 
self in the Haymarket has already contri- 
buted to the annals of the Stage net a 
little that is noteworthy, And what Sir 
Herbert Tree has done for the theatre, 
please remember, he has done alone and 
unaided--without help, but not without 
opposition ; for his productions of Shake- 
speare (iavishly illustrated) have been de- 
cried out of all reason by pedants and 
idolaters familiar with the text of the poet, 
which they seem to hold too sacrosanct for 
the uses of the theatre, but entirely igno- 
rant of the exigencies of the stage. With- 
out going either to one extreme or the 
other, it may be maintained fairly that 
Sir Herbert Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre 
has for years been doing, single-handed, 
the work which in other countries has 
been left to theatres subsidised by the 
State or by private munificence. We have 
heard a great deal from time to time of 
this or that project for the establishment of a National Theatre 
or a Repertory Theatre in this country, but Sir Herbert Tree, 
if the expression may be allowed to pass, is up and dressed 
before anybody else is out of bed. At the Shakespeare Festival 
—which has now become an annual affair at His Majesty’s— 
the pick of the theatrical profession is engaged, and the pro- 
duction, one after another, of a number of Shakespeare’s plays, 
with everything in perfect working order, is an achievement 
which could not be excelled at any State theatre with which I 
am acquainted; and I speak not without knowledge of the 
great theatres of France and Germany and Austria. With its 
enormous resources and its consummate organisation and its 
admirable administration, His Majesty’s Theatre is something 
for Englishmen to be proud of. To have accomplished so much 
is glory sufficient for one man. Surely Sir Herbert Tree may 
say, in the wards of Othello, and in no more boastful spirit, 
that he has ‘‘ done the State some service and they know’t.”’ 





Henri Manuel, Paris 
M. EUGENE BRIEUX 
The Author 
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The photographs illustrating this article are the copyright of 
the undermentioned :— 


Falstaff—F. W. Burford, London. 

Malvolio—L. Caswall Smith, London (from a painting by 
Chas. A. Buchel). 

Isidore Izard—F. W. Burford, London. 

Svengali—T. C. Turner, London and Hull. 
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EUGENE BRIEUX, the author of “La Foi,” of 

. which ‘ False Gods’ is the English translation, 

is one of the most notable of present-day dramatists. 

For many years he was a journalist in Paris and a well-known 
contributor to Le Figaro, Le Gaulois, and La Patrie. 

He is the author of many successful plays, and may be 
regarded as probably the most prominent of the modern 
philosophic school of playwrights, or ‘* writers with a purpose.”’ 
He was born in Paris, and is now fifty-one years of age. 


It is interesting to note the unusual fact that the English 
translation of ‘* La Foi’? was presented in London before the 
original play had been produced in a French theatre. 


Mr. James Bernarp Facan, the translator of “‘ La Foi,’’ 
is a rising playwright of the younger school who already has 
a list of remarkable plays to his credit, the chief of which 
are ‘The Prayer of the ‘ Sword,” 
** Under which King?’ ‘* The Earth,”’ 
and “A Merry Devil.’? © Period or 
language makes no difference to his facile 
pen, and London playgoers will recall how 
‘* The Earth,’’ an essentially modern play, 
was recently running at the Kingsway 
Theatre, while at the same time ‘‘ A Merry 
Devi!,’’ of early Florentine humour, went 
her laughing way at the Playhouse. 

M. CAMILLE Saint-SAEns is in himself a 
vital part of the musical world. He was 
born in Paris on the oth October seventy- 
four years ago, and is a man of wide ex- 
perience and brilliant attainments. He 
has the reputation of being a profound 
Egyptian scholar, and is well known to 
Egyptian society at Cairo, where he is an 
ever welcome visitor. We reproduce a 
translation of an‘interesting letter written 
by him a few days ago to the Editor of 
THe PLayGorr aNnD Society ILLUSTRATED 


“ Daily Mirror” with reference to the music he specially 


MR, JAMES BERNARD FAGAN 
The Translator 


composed for ‘* False 


Gods ”’ :— 
‘The music for 
‘False Gods’ was 


written by me chiefly 


when in Egypt—at 
Cairo—when I was 
with His Serene 


Highness the Prince 
Mohammed Aly 
Pacha, brother of the 
Khedive, and through 
whom I was _per- 
mitted to see valuable 
original manuscripts 
which had been col- 
lected by M. Legrain, 
director of the histori- 
cal records at Kar- 
nak.”’ 





Pierre Patit, Paris 
The Composer 
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It is almost impossible for anyone to meet Mrs. 
PATRICK Patrick Campbell in private life, or to watch 
CAMPBELL. hye; performance on the stage, and remain un- 
impressed by her vivid personality. A subtle atmosphere 
surrounds her which is difficult of definition but infinitely 
alluring ; an indescribable something which makes her friends 
wish to know her better and her profgssional admirers desire 
to pass the veil which, even in this present age of publicity, 
hangs between the woman in the theatre and the woman in 


the home. Mrs. Patrick Campbell expresses intimate friend- 
ship for few people, but she is beloved by many and admired 
by many more, Even the matter-of-fact account of the birth 


and antecedents of this actress possesses an unusual attraction 
and adds to, rather than detracts from, the air of mystic dis- 

tinction which surrounds her, for her mother was the daughter 

of an Italian refugee, who sought the safety of these shores 
for political reasons, and her father came of a family resident 

in India. The story of her marriage is at once a romance and 
1 tragedy, for it was.the climax of a boy and girl passion— 

Patrick Campbell being only nineteen and his wife two years 

younger when they were married—and came to a painful end 
with her husband's untimely death during the late South 
\frican war. It is always a matter of pride with amateur 

clubs that one of the greatest living English tragediennes 
made her first dramatic appearance in their ranks, and 
this not in a West-end theatre, which is the Mecca of the 
up-to-date club, but in West Norwood, a suburb of moderate 
dramatic significance. Her first professional appearance was 
made in Liverpool when she played Sophia in ‘* The Bachelors.”’ 
This was followed by five years’ sound work in various parts, 
culminating in the triumphant portrayal of the name-part 
in ** The Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray.’’ Mrs, Patrick Camp- 
bell’s later tenancy at the Royalty, which lasted over a year 
and a half, saw the production of some notable plays and the 
successful revival of ‘*Magda,” ‘** The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,’’ and ‘** The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” Several 
successful tours under Mr. Charles Frohman’s management 
followed this venture, and later some tours in the United 
States managed by Leibler & Co. A short season at the New 
Theatre, during which ‘ Electra’? and ‘* Dreidra ’? were pro- 
duced, and short seasons at the Vaudeville and the Globe 
during this year bring Mrs. Patrick Campbell to His Majesty’s 
and her notable study of the blind Mieris in ‘ False Gods.” 

a) & & 

MISS _ Miss Evelyn D’Alroy is one of that younger 
yh phd school of actresses to which we look for the 
‘ . rising of future stars. She has come rapidly 

to the front during the past few years, during which the 
possibility of success in the art of acting has been much dis- 
cussed. The career of this lady did not receive the impetus 
which is the natural right of those who come from acting 
stock, for her people were not connected with the stage, so 
that Miss D’Alrov’s success is the more creditable and must be 
imputed to the fact that she undoubtedly possesses powers of 
earnest concentration, natural ability, and physical expression. 
Miss D’Alroy believes in the provincial tour, and the plaving 
of as many and various parts as may be obtained, as the 
natural training ground for the young actress. Her first 
important engagement in London, after two or three years’ 
touring under William Greet, was with Miss Lena Ashwell, 
whom she understudied when that lady went into management 
at the Savoy some three years ago. At the close of the season 
it will be remembered that Miss Lena Ashwell fulfilled a pro- 
fessional engagement in America, leaving her part in ‘“ The 
Shulamite "’ to be played by Miss D’Alroy on an extensive 
provincial tour. An engagement with Mr. Charles Frohman 
and a part in “ Brewster's Millions,’’ which play ran for ten 
months, followed this tour. A little later Miss D’Alroy came 
in touch with Mr. Arthur Bourchier, for she recited the ode 
written by her husband, Mr. Malcolm Watson, on the 


memorable occasion of the closing of the New Theatre, Oxford, 
in place of Miss Violet Vanbrugh, who had a heavy change 
between acts which prevented her fulfilling her intention. 
Mr. Bourchier was so impressed by the grace and talent of 
the young actress that he offered her a part, which she 
accepted, in ‘‘ Afier the Opera,’”’ a playlet produced at the 
Empire. Under Mr. Lewis Waller’s management at the Lyric, 
Miss D’Alroy played in ‘* The Chief of Staff,’’ taking the part 
of the Queen in the revival of the ‘‘ Three Musketeers.’’ 
She understudied Miss Evelyn Millard in ‘*The Explorer ”’ 
and played one of the leads in “ Fires of Fate’? until Mr. 
Lewis Waller went on tour, when she joined Sir Herbert 
Tree’s company at His Majesty’s to play Yaouma in 


‘* False Gods.”’ 
a2 @ @ 

MISS Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) is a daughter of 
BATEMAN Colonel Bateman, who was for many years 
(Mrs. Crowe). lessee of the Lyceum Theatre, and was prac- 
tically born to the profession. She attained a wide experience 
in stock companies, which provided such an excellent training 
ground for many of our best present-day players. Such train- 
ing, and a wide experience, made Miss Bateman eminently 
suited for the profession of a teacher of elocution and acting, 
a school for which—besides creating many parts on the stage 
—she established and conducted with great success, and for 
which many members of the profession have cause to be 


grateful. 

ae 2 @&@ 
MR. Few players can claim to have sprung to the 
HENRY front ranks of their profession with the facility 
AINLEY. and rapidity of Henry Ainley; it would be 


surprising if another could produce such a list of diverse 
characters which they have created in as few years. Com- 
mencing with F. R. Benson, with whom he worked for two 
vears, we next find him playing in ‘‘ Henry V.”’ at the 
Lyceum, and a few months later creating one of the title réles 
in ‘* Paolo and Francesca.’’ It would take more space than we 
have at disposal to record even half of the characters this actor 
has created in less than ten years; a comparative and critical 
survey of their merits might easily be made to fill a volume. 
Perhaps those parts which linger most persistently in the 
popular memory are Von Wedell in ‘ Old Heidelburg,’’ 
Dishart in ‘‘ The Little Minister,’’ Lancelot in ‘* Merely 
Mary Ann,’’ Orlando in “As you Like it,’’ Michael Sun- 
locks in ‘ The Bondman,’’ and Faust in the play of that 
name at His Majesty’s. In an age when competition in all 
branches of work is bitterly keen, and when the youth of so 
many artists is spent in apparently unproductive drudgery, a 
success such as has been achieved by Mr. Henry Ainley is both 
stimulating and unusual. 
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Promethea Unbound 
By JAMES DOUGLAS 


turn of Promethea. That healthy young woman is 

busy knocking off her chains, and a whole nation 
of Victorian-minded men are staring at her in honest 
amazement. From Mr. Asquith down to the humblest 
leader-writer the male sex is puzzled and perturbed and 
embarrassed by Promethea, for Promethea is behaving 
like the outrageous outlaw she is. 
Promethea stop. 


Piss of Promet has been unbound: now it is the 


Nothing can make 
She cheerfully breaks all the rules, and 
when she is lectured she retorts that she is outside all the 
rules. She is ready to nag, bite, ; 

scratch, box, wrestle, scream, ee 

screech, howl, yell, brandish chop- 

pers, fling stones or slates, go in 
for ‘‘ hunger strikes’’ in prison, 
and generally make herself an enor- 
mous nuisance. She is hugely 
vulgar and vastly undignified. She 
can bear the physical humiliation of 
being man-handled. She can face 
the really bracing ordeal of being 
a universal laughing-stock. There 
is nothing too absurd or too mon- 
strous for her, so long as it keeps 
the fight going. And there is not 
the least use in being angry with 
Promethea. Her mission is to 
make you angry, and she is pre- 
pared to die in order to attain her 
end of being an intolerable rebel. — 
Mr. H. G. Wells has grasped the 
significance of Promethea, and he has made her the 
heroine of his new novel, ‘‘ Anw Veronica’? (T. Fisher 
Unwin). Ann Veronica is a very fair specimen of Pro- 
methea Unbound. 

If you want to enjoy a good laugh watch the efforts of 
the Victorian-minded reviewer to digest ‘‘Ann Veronica.’’ 
The poor man suffers horribly and manifests his suffering 
in paroxysms of righteous anger. He can make nothing 
of Ann Veronica, for she is not the type of woman usually 
found in our belated fiction. She is not a generation 
behind the times. She is the woman who is “ rightly 
struggling to be free.’’ Don’t imagine that she is a rare 
type. On the contrary, she is the common type which is 
being manufactured in thousands by the new ideas that 
are transforming womanhood. These new ideas are the 
result of the new knowledge which women have assimi- 
lated with stupefying rapidity. Ann Veronica is a girl 





Mr. H. 


G. Wells 
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who has got a scientifig training, and who is interested 
in biology and in comparative anatomy. Her father is 
a well-meaning solicitor, who thinks he has a right to 
prohibit her mental expansion. He is fifty-three and she 
is twenty-one, and he is at least thirty. years behind her 
in his attitude to life. He is Victorian, and he expects 
her to conform to the Victorian ideal of feminine ignor- 
ance and docility. He is astonished when she mutinies. 
The story of her mutiny is a very good story, for it throbs 
with the fever and the folly of the feminist renascence. 

From the Victorian point of view 
Ann Veronica’s father is patheti- 
cally right; from the modern point 
of view he is pig-headedly wrong. 
He ought not to have forbidden her 
to go to the fancy dress ball; he 
ought to have dressed up, like Pod- 
more in ‘‘ The Palace of Puck,’’ and 
danced with her. Instead of which 
he plays the domestic Canute and 
nearly drives his daughter to de- 
struction. The Victorian father is 
dead as a door-nail. His dogmatic 
tyranny is as obsolete as all other 
kinds of dogmatic tyranny. If he 
cannot achieve the feat of growing 
up with his daughter he must take 
the consequences. 

Mr. Wells paints a vivid picture 
of the whirlpool of crude ideas in 
which the modern girl swims. He 
does not idealise or sentimentalise the various shapes 


Reg. Haines 


He dissects them 
skilfully and exposes them with delicate exactitude. His 
ironic humour plays upon the comedy of the new order 
as freely as it plays upon the comedy of the old order. 
When Ann Veronica breaks out of the domestic cell 
she does not step straight into freedom. On the con- 
trary, she exchanges the parental gaoler for the economic 
gaoler. Instead of wrestling with her father she wrestles 
with Society. She escapes from the prison of home into 
the prison of the State. Her adventures as a militant 
Suffragette are even more disagreeable than her adven- 
tures as a militant daughter. She has other adventures 
as well, for she is cleverly marked down and hunted by 
an expcrienced sensualist. Nothing but her plucky purity 
saves her from Ramage. She is almost ‘‘ too free for 
her innocence or too innocent for her freedom.’’ In fact, 


which the sexual revolution assumes. 
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I think Mr. Wells exaggerates her innocence, for in real 
life Ann Veronica would have sized up and _ settled 
Ramage long before the scene in the cabinet particulier. 
The point to note, however, is that the Victorian band- 
box business does not save the Victorian innocent from 
the ravages of our Ramages. The new freedom sends 
Ann Veronica into the lion's den, but it also gets her out 
of it without a scratch on her soul. 


The most daring thing in the book is not the siege 
conducted by Ramage against Ann Veronica, but the 
siege conducted by Ann Veronica against Capes. The 
Victorian male is shocked by the spectacle of a young 
woman wooing a man, although it swallowed the spec- 
tacle of a young woman who happened to be a queen 
wooing a man who was only an obscure princelet. The 
convention of royalty here wiped out the convention of 
the womanly woman. Queer Victoria, being a queen, 
was not unwomanly when she proposed to Prince Albert, 
because royal persons are regarded as being superior to 
the rules which non-royal persons must obey. Now, 
Ann Veronica is not a queen, but she finds herself in a 
fix like Queen Victoria’s, for Capes cannot decently make 
love to her, seeing that he is a married man who is 
separated from his wife. According to the convention 
which governs the sex problem, Capes is not marriage- 
able or even lovable. He cannot woo Ann Veronica 
without asking her to face social ostracism. Like Prince 
Albert, he is socially beneath the woman he loves. 
Morally, he is, like most men, inferior to the woman he 
loves, for he tells her frankly that he has been ‘‘a 
vicious man.’ She faces the squalid male facts, and she 
says she doesn't care a rap for them. She loves the fallen 
man, and she says so with splendid courage. Not only 
does she offer herself to him, but she defies her father 
and the whole fabric of social convention, and lives with 
him. He hesitates and does not accept her until they 
have exhausted the discussion. Then they throw off the 
yoke of conventional morality and are free. They substi- 
tute the sanction of love for the sanction of the Church 
or the registrar. 

lhe Victorian mind derisively dubs this ‘‘ Free Love,”’ 
but ‘‘ Free Love ’’ is one of those ‘‘ verbal brickbats ”’ 
which are flung by dishonest controversialists. Strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as ‘* Free Love,’’ for 
the very essence of love is its determination to be bound. 
Now, the whole point in the problem solved so boldly 
by Mr. Wells is that the man and the woman are bound 
to each other by Love, and not merely by the senses. 
Their souls are one. They are alive together in the heart 
of life. Their union is not a union which needs any 
religious or social sanction. Its morality is irregular in 
the sense that it does not satisfy the contemporary code 
governing the sexes, but it obeys the higher law of the 
human spirit. Love without marriage is moral in the 
true sense of the word. It is a moral immorality, just as 
marriage without love is an immoral morality. Capes 
was immoral before he went off with Ann Veronica. He 
became moral for the first time in his life when he 
defied the moral code. He violated the spirit of the law of 
marriage while he fulfilled the letter of it, and he fulfilled 
the spirit when he violated the letter. He was a free 
lover, or rather a free liver, until he bound himself to 
Ann Veronica. He was a sensual libertine until he fell 
into the divine bondage of Love. That is why ‘‘ Ann 
Veronica ’’ is a profoundly immoral story in one sense, 
and a profoundly moral story in another. It proves that 
in the realm of love it is sometimes necessary to do the 
right thing in the wrong way and the wrong thing in 
the right way. 


The Smiths of Valley View. By Kesre Howarp. 

(Cassell & Co.) 

HIS delightful book is dedicated ‘‘ To those who have 

the wisdom to be simple; the humour to be natural; 
and the courage to be happy.’’ Mr. Keble Howard must 
thank his stars that this amusing little work will recognise 
no such restrictions. © The 
story of the plumbers and the 
leaky bath will appeal to those 
who have not even the wis- 
dom to be simple, nor the 
courage to be happy. It isn’t 
so much the story or the rich- 
ness of its humour that fasci- 
nates; it is just Mr. Keble 
Howard’s own particular way 
of telling it. ‘*‘ The Locked 
Drawer,’’ one of the chapters 
—each complete in itself—has 
a touch of pathos under its 
surface of humour, just suffi- 
cient to make it human. In 
an open letter to the Smiths of Photo 
Surbiton the author protests 
that there is scope for artistic 
work between Mayfair and Whitechapel, and the popu- 
larity of his work certainly bears out this assertion. 


E. H. Mills 
Mr. Keble Howard). J 


One Day and Another. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen and 
Co., 5s.) 

E picked up Mr. Lucas’ latest volume one Sun- 

day in a rather dilettante frame of mind, and— 
well, we confess we did not go to church that morning ! 
On the contrary we read ‘‘ One Day and Another ”’ right 
on till lunch time—and after—and, 
if some of the essays left us cold, 
there were others in which we re- 
velled. Mr. Lucas is an essayist who 
really does remember that he owes a 
duty to the English language and 
to literature. If occasionally he is 
somewhat diffident about dropping 
the pen of the writer for the blue 
pencil of the editor, where his own 
work is concerned, that is no more 
than to say he is human. And in 
any case who would not put up with 
a few trinkets of paste for the sake 
of so many real gems as are to be 
found in ‘‘ One Day and Another ’’? 

Mr. Lucas is at his best when 
chatting about things near and dear 
to him personally-—his dogs, his 
friends, his school-davs, his hobbies, and his books. He 
is at his worst in such far-fetched conceits as ‘‘ Dr. Blos- 
som.’’ In the former case he is effective; in the latter he 
tries to be. 

The two essays which we can recommend most con- 
fidently to all and sundry are ‘‘ The Lord of Life’’ and 
‘* A Confession.’’ They have only one real flaw between 
them—the affectation of describing a puppy as “‘ loafing 
into the room with his hands in his pockets ’’—and we 
cannot imagine any lover of dogs grudging the price 
of the book, even if these were the only two essays he 
or she chose to read. The following piece of autobio- 
graphy, attributed to the writer’s own dog, ‘‘ Bush ”’ (or 
is it *‘ Rush,’’ for both names are given?), is quite irre- 
sistible :—‘‘ 1 was an only dog. I had a very happy 
home. My mistress was a beautiful woman, with long 
skirts, on which I was allowed to lie. My master was 
a magnificent man, fond of walking.’’ 

The other four essays which gain the chief hold on 
our sympathy are ‘‘ The Prosecutor,’’ ‘‘ The Dealer,’’ 





Mr. E, V. Lucas 
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‘‘ Simple Souls,’’ and ‘‘ The Knocking at the Door.’’ 
The first two especially exhibit a combination of humour 
and kindliness that speaks eloquently for the heart of the 
author. It is not every day we come across a sentiment 
like this: ‘‘ 1 have never yet made what is called a real 
find, or, in other words, I have never, owing to the 
dealer’s ignorance, bought for a few shillings an article 
worth as many pends. Nor, to be quite frank, do I 
want to.”’ 

Nor is it every day we come across such delightful 
tangles of language as are supplied by the ‘‘ incomplete 
mind’’ of one of Mr. Lucas’ friends: ‘‘ No camel will 
dare cross a river that he hasn’t been across before ’’; 
‘** Did you really say that? If anybody else had said it, 
he would have kicked you downstairs.”’ 

One of the most interesting passages in the book is the 
account (in ‘‘ The Knocking at the Door’) of the last 
two occasions on which the author met George Mere- 
dith. Who could have fancied that great man capable of 
prophesying that ‘‘ when the French had overcome their 
excitement—their hysteria in the field—they would be the 
best players of Rugby football in the world !’’? 


Tremendous Trifles. By G. K. CHEesterton. (Methuen 
and Co., 5s.) 
* E are mighty fine fellows nowadays,’’ quoth 
Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘ but we can’t write like 
Hazlitt.”’ Fortunately for himself, R. L. S. died some 
years before the cult of G. K. C. came into vogue, or 
he might have been driven into 
eating his own words. He 
might have had to admit that 
the farrago of forced epigram 
and false antithesis served up 
by the author of ‘‘ Tremen- 
dous Trifles ’’ is distinctly sug- 
gestive of Hazlitt—at his 
worst! And Hazlitt’s worst 
is as bad as his best is good. 
‘““Of all the marks of 
modernity that seem to mean 
a kind of decadence, there is 
none more menacing and dan- 
gerous than the exaltation of 
LL ‘ Suu) )«€6very§ small and_ secondary 
Photo E. H. Mills matters of conduct at the ex- 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton pense of very great and prim- 
ary ones.’’ So says Mr. 
Chesterton in one of his lapses into common-sense. If he 
had only substituted ‘‘ literature ’’ for ‘*‘ conduct ’’ in the 
above sentence, he might have hoist himself with his own 
petard, but he would certainly have delivered a most just 
and scathing criticism on his own readers. ‘‘ Tremen- 
dous Trifles’’ is not more characteristic of its author than it 
is characteristic of the present-perversion of the ‘‘ popular”’ 
literary taste. In this year of grace, when Englishmen 
have been celebrating the centenary of the sanest man 
of letters in our history, people can be found who regard 
G. K. C. as a genius !—who aver that he only needs to 
be studied to be appreciated! We wonder how much 
study Dr. Johnson would have given to an author who 
thinks that the more a man studies and practises a thing 
the less he sees of its significance; who would have us 
believe that the fact of Bernard Shaw having an Irish 
accent is more important than all other criticisms of him 
put together; and who can bring himself to write such 
a sentence as this: ‘‘ I detest Imperialism, but I have a 
great deal of sympathy with Jingoism.’’ We can almost 
hear the Boctor’s curt dismissal of the latter affectation : 
‘* Sir, to detest Imperialism is pitiable; but to have sym- 
pathy with Jingoism is preposterous.”’ 
We notice, incidentally, that Mr. Chesterton once came 
across a book with the startling title, ‘‘ Get On or Get 





Out,’’ but on buying it was vastly disappointed. We are 
not surprised. Every line in Mr. Peter Keary’s ‘‘ Secrets 
of Success ’’ series may not be literature, but nearly every 
line is the soundest of sound sense. 


The Scandalous Mr. Waldo. By Ratpn Srraus. (W. 
Heinemann, 3s.) 


O far from scandalising us, we are afraid Mr. Waldo 

made us more inclined to hail him as a friend and 
brother. After all, ways it his fault that Nature at an 
early age endowed him with a temperament no less 
leisurely than literary? Or that a wealthy aunt, by way 
of completing Nature’s work, and, incidentally, showing 
her resentment for his father, left him an income of eight 


‘ thousand a year? Again, if his good-nature found it hard 


to resist the importunities of angling feminism, backed up 
by determined parents, the resulting complications were 
never of his own seeking. ‘ On the contrary, the harassed 
state to which they reduced him is only too plainly evi- 
denced by the following entry in his diary :-— 

‘* The Duchess may do what 
she pleases, and John Hylton 
may marry the veriest gutter- 
snipe if he wants, and Basil 
Anstruther may— 

** 1 do not care. 

‘*To-morrow I am _ going 
into all the dirtiest book-shops 
in London to spend a hundied 
pounds—if I can.’”’ 

To be sure, it might be 
argued that Mr. Waldo had 
no need to celebrate his en- 
gagement by kissing another 
man’s wife. But even this 
was unpremeditated. Witness 
the following :— 

‘*.Our lips met but once, for 
just at that moment a truly 
damnable Italian started a wheezy organ in’ the square, 
and I, brought to realities, suddenly stepped back and 
stood by the fire, chilled and a little bewildered.’’ 

Altogether, Mr. Waldo delighted us, and we certainly 
think he deserved a better fate than eventually to marry 
Mabel Carruthers, who would seem more nearly to ap- 
proach the common-place than anybody else in the book. 
We should have thought Mary Meddenham twice as nice, 
and flighty Nesta Cardonel twice as “ fetching.’’ But 
really one gathers the impression that Miss Carruthers 
married Mr. Waldo, rather than Mr. Waldo Miss 
Carruthers. 

All the other characters have our sympathy. Mr. 
Grolier, the literary chauffeur—with a penchant for meet- 
ing literary publicans—is a gem. We could have done 
with more of him. As for Mr. Carl Mabrum, he is a 
gentleman—we italicise the word, as he himself would 
have italicised it—in a thousand ! 





Mr. Ralph Straus 


Sister Teresa. By Greorce Moore. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
Sixpenny Edition. Completely rewritten.) 


E have never read a novel by any living writer thar 
impressed us more deeply than ‘ Sister Teresa.”’ 
There is a sincerity, a strength of purpose, an accuracy 
of insight and observation that we find hard to sum up in 
any one word other than ‘ genius.’’ Time is the only 
final critic. It is for him to stamp ‘‘ Sister Teresa ”’ 
permanent or not. But for ourselves we can hardly resist 
the temptation of saying that, if Mr. Moore’s name is to 
die with him, so surely must that of every other present- 
day novelist. 
For its style alone this book might live. Such calm, 
pure, singing English is not found in many a recognised 
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classic."’ Passage after passage—that last and surest 
test of excellence—will bear learning off by heart. 

What rare music, for instance, is the following : ‘‘ Rein- 
ing in his horse, he listened, and all the Arabs about him 
listened, to the babble coming up through the evening— 
a soft liquid talking, like the splashing of water, or the 
sound of wings, or the mingling of both, some language 
more liquid than Italian. What language was being 
spoken over yonder? One of the Arabs answered : ‘ It is 
the voice of the lake.’ ”’ 

\nother sentence brings to mind the sensuous sweet- 
ness of Swinburne’s poetry: ‘‘ The sea tears among the 
rocks as if it would destroy the land, but, when its rage 
is over, laughs and leaps and caresses, and the day after 
fawns upon the land, drawing itself up like a woman to 
her lover, as voluptuously.”’ 

Mention has been made of Mr. Mogore’s sureness of 
observation, and, indeed, it often gives food for thought. 
How many authors, we wonder, would have been inspired 
to say the following : ‘‘ A woman’s eyes are more beauti- 
ful than a man’s because they are steadier.’’ 

The knowledge of human nature displayed in the book 
is wonderfully acute, and if it is the greatest gift in a 
novelist to infuse instinctive sympathy for his characters 
into the minds of his readers, Mr. Moore possesses this 
enviable attribute to an almost incredible degree. We 
love Evelyn out ef all proportion to her outward merits. 
Many heroines are sweet, many heroines are kind, but 
there is only one Evelyn Innes. What was it she said 
to Owen when he returned from Manchuria—from his 
last expedition into the unknown ? 

‘You have now seen everything the world has to 
show.”’ 

\nd what did he reply? 

‘And after seeing it all I come back to the one thing 
that interests me.’’ 


The Death Gamble. By Georce R. Sims. (Stanley 
Paul & Co. 1s.) 


‘a those who are interested in the psychology of 
crime—and most of us, if we had the gumption to 
contess it, find a sneaking fascination in anecdotes about 
poisoners, assassins, ete.—the ‘‘ Death Gamble”’ will 
make an intense appeal. Certainly, after reading this 
characteristic effort of Mr. George R. Sims dealing with 
the dark side of insurance, no one will be inclined to doubt 
the justice of the old adage, 
‘Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.’’ Who, for instance, 
would credit the following 
story if it appeared in the 
pages of a novel or magazine? 
Two sisters, both quite re- 
spectable girls, were one even- 
ing persuaded by two stran- 
gers in Brussels to make up 
a party for supper in an ad- 
joining café. In the course of 
the evening one of the 
‘gentlemen ’’ actually had 
the hardihood to ask the 
younger sister to marry him. 
Upon her (very natural) re- 
fusal, he proposed on the spot 
to the elder girl, who, incredible as it may seem, ac- 
cepted him. The marriage was soon after effected, 
likewise an insurance policy on the bride’s life. The 
murder of the latter followed within a few weeks. 

But the most memorable story in the book is a short 
anecdote in lighter vein, and may as well be told in Mr. 
Sims’ own words. ‘In the prosaic pages of the report 


Photo Russell & Sons 


Mr. George R. Sims 
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of the Parliamentary Commission on ‘ Death and Burial 
Certificates’ there is the evidence of a doctor, who, 
having had a death reported to him, was about to make 
out the certificate, having recently attended the man for 
a serious illness, when he was called away to attend a 
case. An assistant, later in the evening, going over the 
papers on the doctor’s desk, found the letter asking for 
a certificate, and went to see the body in order to give 
it. He found the corpse sitting up in bed and entertain- 
ing a few friends in anticipation of the insurance money 
which would be paid to his widow on presentation of 
the certificate.’’ The ‘‘ Death Gamble,’’ as Mr. Sims 
adds, has its comedies as well as its tragedies ! 


The Vortex. By Frep WuisHaw. (Stanley Paul & Co., 
6s.) 


‘““W T seems that he is unable to resist the pleasure of 
medd'ing in affairs which do not concern him.’’ In 
these words one of the many villains in Mr. Whishaw’s 
latest novel sums up the 
character and career of the 
hero. Derek Deans is a sturdy 
young Englishman employed 
as cashier in a bank in St. 
Petersburg. Notwithstanding 
his British horror of the plots 
and counter-plots that go to 
make up Russian politics, the 
irony of fate and his own 
chivalrous nature are con- 
stantly plunging him into the 
perilous vortex by compelling 
him to rescue all sorts and 
conditions of people from the . 
implacable clutches of their — a= 
olitical opponents. He starts a slog Pasli 
with Kitty Rasinoves the pretty Me. Peas Wiew 
spy, and keeps up the good work till the end of the book. 
When Kitty, instead of becoming the heroine, as the 
reader anticipates, to all intents and purposes passes 
placidly out of his life, he falls deeply in love with a 
charming lady from Finland, Betty Palkin. But Betty 
is his ‘‘neighbour’s wife,’’ and as Derek was “ old- 
fashioned enough to be afraid of the tenth Command- 
ment ’’ (to say nothing of the seventh), the outlook seems 
anything but promising. Luckily, however, Nicholas 
Palkin is a police spy of the stupidest description, and 
stupid police spies seldom live a long life in Russia. So 
Betty (who loathes him—and with reason) is soon free. 
After an astonishing succession of political plots and up- 
heavals, in which almost everybody in the story comes 
within an ace of losing his or her life, the narrative ends 
happily with Derek’s waggish reply to the inquiring 
Betty: ‘‘ Well, I have known it (kissing) done in 
England !”’ 

Mr. Whishaw’s yarns are always good ones, and he 
knows his Russia well—so well that he needs must have 
a playful fling at the ordinary Briton’s ignorance of that 
country. ‘A very few years ago,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the 
average man in the street imagined that the Russian 
people are, without exception, nihilists.’”’ Possibly. But 
does ‘‘ The Vortex ’’ tend to remove this misapprehen- 
sion? On the contrary, we suggest that it is calculated 
to strengthen it. 





Buster, Mary-Jane and Tige. By R. F. Ourcautt. (W. 
& R. Chambers, Ltd., 3s. 6d. net.) 


SERIES of stories in pictures for the DB sites’ 
And not only the youngsters, for many a papa will 
find a good deal to laugh at before passing it on to the 
children. The adventures of Buster, Mary-Jane, and their 
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dog Tige are the source of amusement to thousands of 
children in America, and there 1s no doubt that the picture- 
book will receive a hearty welcome in the playrooms of our 
own country. 


New Poems. By Ricuarp Le GALLienne. (John Lane.) 


E are not the first, and shall probably not be the 
last, to wonder how a man who can at times write 
so well as Mr. Richard Le Gallienne can at other times 
write so badly. A perusal of ‘‘ New Poems ”’ will reveal 
the fact that their author’s chief shortcoming is his 
lack of the power to ‘‘clinch.’’ He begins a poem in 
a style that puts us on the tip-toe of expectation, and 
then as often as not disappoints us by allowing his com- 
position to fizzle feebly out. Take the opening verse of 
one of his most characteristic poems :— ; 
‘“* For lack and love of you, love, 
I pine the long days through; 
I waste the powers 
Of the rich hours 
For lack and love of you.’’ 

This might almost have come from the pen of one 
of the Cavalier Lyrists. The remaining two verses might 
conceivably have come from a country editor’s waste- 
paper basket. 

Still, if there is scarcely a page without a flaw, there 
is scarcely a page without real poetry, and Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne can on occasion,produce ‘‘ haunting ”’ lines as well 
as anyone. For instance, 

‘* And the world that still was April 

Was turning into May,”’ 
persistently refuses to leave the memory. While such 
poems as ‘‘ The Silver Girl,’’ ‘‘ La Folie,’’ ‘‘ A Caravan 
From China Comes,’’ ‘‘ Give Me Thy Tears,’’ ‘‘ Was it 
for This we Met?’’ ‘‘ Take it, Girl,’’ etc., exhibit much 
of the true lyric inspiration. We quote the concluding 
verse of the last poem : 
‘** Take it, girl! 

And fear no after, 

Take your fill of all this laughter ; 

Laugh or not, the tears will fall! 

Take 'the laughter first of all.’’ 








LITERARY AND DRAMATIC HELP AND ADVICE. 


Arrangements have been made whereby readers who desire to obtain 
frank and authoritative criticism of their literary and artistic work 
may do so by submitting manuscripts, etc., to ‘‘ Critic,’’ c/o The 
Editor, THE PLAYGOER._ AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED, 12 Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 


In order to command the devotion of sufficient time to the careful 
judging of all work submitted, it has been found necessary to make 
the following charges :— 
LITERATURE : 1/- per 1000 words and 9d. per 1000 words thereafter. 
DRAMA: One act plays, 7/6; edch act thereafter, 5/-. 


FICTION: MSS. of 2,500 words and under de 1/6 per 1000 
2,500 ,, to 5,000 aoe ods san iin ND ha 
1 eA 26 a oe 
10,000 ,, to20,000... aks aie soe Dee 
and 6d. per 1000 thereafter 
pan at ce sida Pak each 1/- 


DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES 

VERSE be as pe ee ae ie 
The following rules must be observed :—All manuscripts, etc., must 
be accompanied by remittance together with stamped, addressed 
envelope for return. Minimum charge per MSS. 1/- Maximum 
charge £2 12 6. 


The fees quoted above relate only to typewritten MSS. When 
submitted in script an additional charge of one half of the ordinary 
fees is levied. 


; per 50 lines 1/- 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





The Editor invites correspondence from readers on literary 
matters. Communications must be accompanied by name and 
address of writers, but not necessarily for publication. 
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The Smart Set. > 


The Smart Set for October is as gcod as its name. It 
usually is. The Editor devotes forty-eight and a half pages 
to the opening “ short’? story, ‘‘ The Cave Man,’’ and one 
only wishes that every magazine contribution so well deserved 
the space devoted to it. There is a most interesting discussion 
between two of the characters of the story as to the possibilities 
of ‘* success ’’ awaiting a great writer. Says Lady Méchante : 
‘* There aren’t many who can turn out the sort of fiction that 
you are capable of. Why, it’s equal to George Meredith, it 
seems to me. You have the true literary instinct.”’ And 
Wrestling Brewster Bradford—an eccentric name surely, even 
for an American genius—replies : ‘‘ That’s just the trouble. I 
don’t want the true literary instinct. I want to write one of 
the Best Six Sellers.’’ 

We notice a curious editorial slip, if slip it can be called, 
in regard to two of the’ poems appearing in the magazine. 
On page 134 every one of the four verses that make up ‘* The 
Draught of Hemlock ”’ ends with the refrain ‘‘ Forever and a 
day.’’ On page 122 the last line of each of the three verses 
of ‘*A Fancy ”’ is “ I’ll love you, Love, for ever and a day.” 
By the way, the latter poem is very good, but we question if 
the morality of its sentiments can be defended, 


Munsey’s Magazine. 


** So uncertain is his tenure of the throne,”’ writes F. Cunliffe- 
Owen, in an interesting article entitled ‘‘ Dom Manuel of 
Portugal, the Youngest King in Europe,’’ ‘ that hitherto all 
efforts to negotiate a matrimonial alliance for him have failed.’’ 
The writer draws a very pathetic picture of the young King. 

Lilian Bell contributes ‘*‘ The Widow Assists,” a dainty love 
story, illustrated in colours by the Kinneys.-  ‘* Reno, the 
Refuge of Restless Hearts,’’ describes in graphic style ‘* the 
new divorce headquarters of America.’’ Isaac F. Marcosson 
contributes the third article of his series, ‘‘ The Perilous Game 
of Cornering a Crop,” from the opening sentence of which we 
gather that Philip D. Armour, of Beef Trust fame, was the 
original of ‘‘ the most picturesque character in all business 
fiction, the Self-Made Merchant.’’ Other good stories and 
articles go to make up an excellent sixpennyworth. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


Much the most striking feature of this month’s issue is an 
appreciation of Lord Kitchener, by Frank Scudamore, Every- 
one who wants to gain some insight into the real character 
of one of the greatest administrators in our annals should 
make a point of reading this. An account of ‘ Christy 
Minstrelsy,’’ describing: its origin and development in America 
and England, comes just on the regrettable death of its 
most famous exponent, ‘* Pony’? Moore. The author pessimis- 
tically concludes that Christy Minstrels will soon be things of 
the past. We fear he is right. 


The Idler. 

The Idler is chiefly notable for its ‘‘ star’’ story, ‘* The 
Mermaid,’’ of which we read in the ‘ Editorial Missile ’’ 
(opposite the contents page): ‘‘ Our advisers thought we had 
reached the limit of reasonable horror in ‘The Mernsaid.’ 
Perhaps they are right.” 
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Scribner’s Magazine. 


All other contributions in Scribner’s Magazine for October 
are, of course, dwarfed by President Roosevelt’s narrative of 
hi¢ big game hunting experiences in East Africa, the first 
instalment of which begins in this issue. It was a great 
journalistic ‘* scoop ’’ to secure publication of this series, and 
the result quite answers expectations. Of the rest of the 
magazine we can only say it is well up to the usual standard, 

‘* Every aay has the right to know the secret of the approaching 
fashion in ample time to provide herself with the correct corset 
foundation.”? This is the opening sentence of a beautifully printed 
and coloured brochure issued by Messrs. Peter Robinson, Ltd., 
Oxford Street, W., illustrating the charming effect and grace lent to the 
modern costume by the ‘‘ Royal Worcester ” and ‘‘ Bon-ton ”’ corsets. 
ust as these corsets accentuate the graceful curves of the figure, so 
is the shape reflected in the gowns worn over them. Every lady 
should write for a copy, which will be sent post free. 


— 
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HERE are three exhibitions at present open which, 
for one reason or another, are distinguished : the 
stupendous collection of Old Masters at the 
Grafton, estimated by the daily magnifier to be valued 
at millions of pounds sterling; the drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, at the Baillie Gallery in Bruton Street, and the 
small but remarkable series of drawings in illustration 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm at the Leicester 
Galleries, close to the square which flaunts almost the 
worst statue in London. 

In the presence of the 
National Loan Collection, 
which a noble army of con- 
fiding custodians has en+ 
trusted to Mr. Francis 
Howard and his colleagues, 
and is shown at the Graf- 
ton ‘‘in aid of National 
Gallery Funds,’’ it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what is 
left for the Royal Academy 
to do this winter. Another 
Old Masters — exhibition 
cannot come otherwise than 
as an anticlimax, and to 
repeat last year’s experi- 
ment of exhibiting a one- 
man’s modern folly will be 
but to provoke even more 
hostile criticism than 
before. 

It would seem to us that 
there are at least two ob- 
vious courses open to the 
President and Council of 
the venerable body of Bur- 
lington House. They can take the Cinderella of the arts, 
that of water-colour painting, by the hand; or they can 
hold a winter Royal Academy. It will probably be con- 
tended that one R.A. exhibition does make a summer, and 
is all-suflicient for twelve months; but, on the other hand, 
it is well known that the idea has more than once been 
pressed upon the Council by the more enterprising of the 
Fathers among the Forty and their Associates. It may 
be urged that the needs of the water-colour artist are duly 
and properly served by the Old Society and by the 
younger Institute. But, are they? Surely a proper inr 
vitation to the best water-colour men would-secure a 
response which would justify the attempt. Lack of space 
or excess of hide-bound tradition subject the art of the 
water-colour painter to but scurvy treatment at the 
summer show. Now is the day of atonement (profitably) 
at hand. If, however, and to invert an old adage, the 
dead lion is preferred to the live ass, what more attrac- 
tive, instructive, or national an exhibition could be ima- 


By WALLACE L. CROWDY 








The Pierrot of The Minute, by Aubrey Beardsley. 
(By kind permission of Mr. John Lane.) 





gined than a collection of water-colours by the painters 
who painted—for few of them can be said to have 
flourished—between, shall we say, 1790 and 1890? Up 
to the present it has been left to a private firm—the 
Messrs. Agnew—to attempt this year by year; but surely, 
in the case of a national art, such as water-colour painting, 
the national art body—which is neither so black nor so 
supine as it is painted—should lead as only the leader 
should. The ancient device of exhibiting Old Masters 
in the winter of our discontent has been forestalled, and 
the side-show of the works 
of an eminent deceased 
painter (who is not always 
an artist) is impractical, 
for even in art a genius is 
not born and certainly does 
not die every year. What 
more fitting an opportunity 
for a desirable innovation ? 

Necessary and_ proper 
as these comments are, the 
Beardsley and the Dulac 
drawings press for com- 
ment. 

At the time of Aubrey 
Beardsley’s passing away 
—for to speak of the death 
of an artist whose works 
live after him is but to con- 
fuse terms—his friend, 
Aymer Vallance, wrote of 
** the wantonness, the 
despair, the cruelty, the 
lecherousness, the cun-. 
ning, the malice of some 
of his figures—and that 
expressed not only in the face, but in every line of the 
body ’’—and proceeds to reflect that they ‘‘ might have 
been attributed to one who had served a life-long appren- 
ticeship in the purlieus of Hell.’’ This is to see but one 
side of the man, and to overpass the artist; and it is 
because the artist is so much greater than the man that 
an exhibition such as that now being held at the Baillie 
Gallery is as interesting, artistically interesting, as it is. 
Perhaps, as the cant phrase goes, Beardsley’s art was 
inspired by the Japanese. If that is so, and the hy- 
pothesis is at least tenable, Japanese art was no less 
inspired by the greater art of the Chinese, for it may be 
boldly stated that the Japanese are a magnificent race of 
splendid imitators—as our cotton-spinners already know 
to their cost—and Chinese art grew from a culture lost 
in the mists of tradition. This is a trite saying, doubt- 
less, and means, chiefly, that there is no such thing as 
original art, and that no especially good purpose is served 
by seeking for it. This, then, is the place of Aubrey 













From Hugh Thomson’s Illustrations to ‘‘ As You Like It.” 


(By kind permission of the Leicester Galleries and Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton.) — 


Beardsley in English art of to-day; what his place may 
be in future is no concern of ours, although he may rank 
with Blake and Bewick amongst the masters of line. He 
achieved a veritable succés de scandale by means pre- 
viously employed, but used by him in a different, if not 
a new, way. Inexhaustible invention, sardonic humour, 
almost Satanic rejoicing in that which gives the plain 
person—as Whistler meant him or her to be understood— 
to blush; the fantastic, the weird, but above all and 
everything the exquisite perfection of touch, a revela- 
tion in penmanship, absolutely certain, complete. 

Look at the work which was crowded, seldom with 
any sign of incompleteness or hurry, into the few*years 
which followed upon Mr. F. H. Evans’ suggestion to this 
bank clerk ‘‘to take to art seriously ’’—which, as a 
matter of fact, he never did! The five hundred designs 
for the ‘‘Morte d’Arthur’’ of the early nineties, those for 
‘* The Yellow Book ’’ of 1894, and for ‘* The Savoy ”’ of 
two years later; the ‘‘ Salome,’’ the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock ”’ 
with its most elaborate fantasies, the “‘ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin,’’ and the ‘‘ Pierrot of the Minute.’’ It is to 
confuse the man with his work—always a popular derelic- 
tion—to talk of the work of this time as that of a con- 
sumptive with a strong tendency towards Rome! What 
is more to the point is to watch his art-growth, rather 
than his physical degeneracy. The slight influence upon 
him of the pra-Raphaelites and the greater of Burne- 





A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


Jones; the decorative Japanesque period, obviously and 
intentionally acquired ; and the effect upon his mental atti- 
tude towards his invention exercised by some of the 
eighteenth century French painters, and, above all, by 
that great Spaniard, Daniel Vierge. He was capricious, 
inventive, fantastic, this man with the remarkable hands ; 
and it is all, or mostly all, monstrous—but the quality ! 


Of different sort, but yet kindred in quality, is the art 
of Edmund Dulac, the young Frenchman settled in our 
midst, who weds the wealth of imagination and poetic 
feeling to exquisite decorative effect—as the ambitious 
auctioneer would say. None the less, this is very much 
what M. Dulac does do. Following hard on the foot- 
steps of Arthur Rackham, to succeed and not to imitate 
presented difficulties. The ‘‘ Stories from the Arabian 
Nights ’’ created a sensation and prepared many for an 
even greater success, for that opulence of colour and 
splendour of.conception, convincing imagery and Orien- 
talism which distinguished ‘‘ The Nights ’’ appears again, 
chastened and enhanced by contact with the poet-hand, 
in his ‘‘ Omar Khayydm.’’ What wonder! This collec- 
tion of epigrams of the tent-maker’s son, these fascin- 
ating rhapsodies in praise of wine and love and all earthly 
joys, this fervent effusion of a heart full of affection, 
these passionate denunciations of the fate which dooms 
all that is good and young and beautiful, save art alone, 


From Hugh Thomson’s. Illustrations to ‘‘ As You Like It.” 


(By kind permission of the Leicester Galleries and Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


to decay—was ever so small a book so big with message 
for the artist soul! And to few has it been given to find 
life in a new language and to live as Omar Khayyam 
has come to live in the translation of Edward Fitz- 
gerald. This genius of the literary translator, this 
power of reproducing on his readers the effect of the 
original, may be shared by his illustrator even in no less 
measure. Should it not come to Edward Fitzgerald to 
be of the same company as Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
it may yet be that Edmund Dulac may share the glory 
with the poet-translator, as Doré shares ‘* Don Quixote ”’ 
or Tenniel ** Alice ’’ with the Spaniard or the Oxford 


don. j 


Such a series of pictures 
as those by M. Dulac cast 
into shadow, if not into 
outer darkness, the colour 
books of commerce which 
have come to us in such 
profusion and confusion 
of late years. Painters of 
sorts have profited and 
the public has compla- 
cently paid the piper. 
But the trail of the pro- 
cess-reproducer is over it 
all—with a few excep- 
tions. When Arthur 
Rackham, after years of 
comparative neglect, 
came by his own in * Rip 
Van Winkle’? and in 
** Peter Pan,’’ which 
climbed into popularity on 
the shoulders of J. M. 
Barrie (the peerless poten- 
tate in a pot-hat notwith- 
standing)—and again in 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ the cult of the 
colour book grew with 
destroying fertility. Every 
encouragement is due to 
such an effort as ‘‘ The 
Romaunt of the Rose,’’ as 
pictured by Keith Hender- 
son and Norman Wilkin- 
son, and to Heath Robin- 
son’s ‘* Twelfth Night ’’; 
but for picture books 
without a purpose—for 
the fungus ever grows on 
the oak—for Alfred Par- 
son's ‘*‘ Gardens of Eng- 
land,’’ and the many that 
roam ‘* From Gretna 
Green to Land’s End” or 
‘* From Damascus to Palmyra,’’ there is no place, 
whether it be in ‘* The Lake of Geneva,’’ ‘‘ The 
Flower Gardens of Japan’? (E. du Cane), ‘‘ The 
Dutch Bulb Garden ”’ (Mina Nixon), ‘‘ The Cotswolds,” 
‘* Middlesex ’’ (J. Fulleylove), or ‘“ Egypt’ (Talbot 
Kelly). The sole consolation that comes to alleviate the 
contemplation of all this purposeless ‘output is the hope 
that the artists were well paid for their pains. 

\rt has no gain for them. 

A born illustrator none the less, such an one as Hugh 
Thomson touches rothing without distinction. ‘‘ The deli- 
cate and delightful drawings of Hugh Thomson are 
known to every lover of books and art,’”’ savs the pro- 








A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, A Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Heside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 


From the Illustrations to ‘‘ Omar Khayyam,” by Edmund Dulac. 


(By kind permission of Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton and 
the Leicester Galleries.) 


spectus of his torty plates in illustration of ‘‘ As You Like 
It,’’ and for once too little is said! As Austin Dobson 
reminds us, Douglas Jerrold conferred on one of his con- 
tributors—Miss Eliza Meteyard—the pseudonym of 
‘‘Silverpen.’’ It is in the silver-pensive key that one 
would wish to write of Hugh Thomson. It must be 
more than a quarter of a century since he, arriving from 
Coleraine, in all the ardour of one-and-twenty, invaded 
the strongholds of English literature. In the twenty-five 
years gone by he has done much to illustrate his authors. 
Sir Roger de Coverley, the Vicar of Wakefield, the in- 
habitants of ‘‘ Our Village,’’ Evalina, and, above all, 
Lady Castlewood live 
again under his hand, and 
to-day we see anew the 
bright motley of Touch- 
stone, the winsomeness of 
Rosalind, timid, frank and 
maidenly, and the whole 
pleasing company of 
Shakespeare’s sweetest 
comedy. 

Of such pure stuff are 
artists made, and we pass 
with réluctance to the old 
dry dust: to the know- 
ledge that to the Editor of 
“The Burlington,”’ 
worthy son of a worthy 
sire of His Majesty’s 
Windsor library, has 
passed the keeping of our 
National Portrait Gallery 
in a home which his pre- 
decessor has declared as 
all too inadequate for its 
purpose ; that the Duveens 
have added yet another 
capture to that of the 
Rudolph Kann _ pictures 
and articles of virtu, and 
may claim the smaller but 
even finer collection made 
by his brother Maurice; 
that sooner or later, for 
the healing of family dis- 
content in high places, the 
hammer will decide the 
destiny of many fine pic- 
tures long considered a 
glory of the Belgian 
nation, but now acclaimed 
the property of the King 
to do with as he will: a 
strange fate for so price- 
less an heirloom, to be 
given over to Hogarth’s 
‘** hated dealers.”’ 

Which brings us in an 
easy stage to the sales of the past year, and to the 
vogue of the sale-room. The sale-room fashion is in 
no sense a Criterion of merit, and Christie’s is but the 
fortunate mirror of fashion. It is no new thing, for does 
not Bramston’s ‘*‘ Man of Taste’’ declare that— 

*‘In curious paintings I’m exceeding nice 

And know their several beauties from the price ; 
Auctions and Sales I constantly attend, 
But chuse my pictures by a skilful Friend ; 
Originals and copies much the same— 
The fainter’s value is the painter’s name.’”’ 
The year that has been has seen greater prices paid 
than in even that annus mirabilis of 1892, when the Lord 
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Wake! For the Sun, who scattered into flight Drives Night along with them from Heav'n and strikes 
The Stars before him from the Field of Night, The Sultan's Turret with a Shaft of Light. 
From the Illustrations to ‘‘ Omar Khayyam,” by Edmund Dulac. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton and the Leicester Galleries.) 
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Dudley collection fetched over £99,000. Chroniclers 
marked with surprise that seventeen years ago fifty-five 
pictuces were sold for 1,400 guineas or over. In the 
season that is past seventy-five pictures and drawings 
exceeded or equalled this sum—Turner (12,500 guineas 
for ‘‘ The Burning of the Houses of Parliament’), 
Constable (8,400 guineas for *‘ Arundel Mill’’), Rem- 
brandt (7,800 guineas for a *‘ Descent from the Cross’’), 
Reynolds (6,400 guineas for ‘‘ Venus and Piping Boy ’’), 
Raeburn (6,200 guineas for ‘‘ Sir John Sinclair ’’), 
Romney (5,200 guineas for ‘‘ Mr. Blackburne ”’), Hoppner 
(5,200 guineas for ‘‘ Lady Langham’’), Millet (5,000 
guineas for ‘‘ The Goose Maiden’’), Murillo (4,800 
guineas for *‘ The Immaculate Conception ’’), Rousseau 
(4,600 guineas fot ‘* The Winding Road ’’), Van Murcke, 
Matthew Maris, Corot, Herkomer (3,100 guineas for 
‘The Last Muster’’), Millais (3,000 guineas _ for 
‘*Murthly Moss "’), Fred Walker (2,900 guineas for 
‘The Bathers’’), Gainsborough, Holman Hunt, Jules 
Breton, Mauve, Troyon, Valezquez—so strangely low in 
the list—Israels, Cecil Lawson, Harpignies, Cuyp, and 
David Cox: a motley crowd, jostling the one the other 
for pride of place. The most that is strange and interest- 
ing in all this is to watch the swing of the pendulum 
and to notice that the classics, the joys of our forefathers, 
have but little following just now. 

Such is the not quite sordid but the commercial side 
of art, the facts and figures that tempt the world away 
from a love of art to the all too familiar path trod by 
the lover of gain. The adventurer, may be, is attracted 
also; but to be successful it is obvious that it is more 
profitable to be an educated art lover also. There was 
Mr. Justice Day, not so long taken from us. Not re- 
garded as the strongest of judges of bad law, but an ad- 
mirable judge of good art, his fancy for pictures must 
have accounted for a good half of the £94,000 paid under 
the hammer for the pictures which he left to his estate. 
He bought primarily because he knew and loved a good 
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picture and cared nothing for names. He was an art 
lover, and not one who ‘“‘invested’’ in art. Both a 
warning and an example, from which the collector of old 
furniture should mark and learn. The only excuse for 
collecting old furniture, the only rule which will save the 
collector from shipwreck, is a knowledge and love of that 
which he essays to collect. There are professional and 
amateur collectors in plenty, and by no means enough 
first-rate examples ‘‘ to go round.’’ The collector of am- 
bition may go to Bond Street, to Oxford Street, and 
even to Tottenham Court Road; but he should buy that 
which he likes, rather than that which he thinks will 
improve in value. Which brings us to a consideration 
of the Baxter print. It is a harmless hobby, the 
collection of this early Victorian ‘decoration, yet 
its present price is a passing exhilaration cleverly 
engineered. The condition of the print is the main con- 
sideration; the rest is 1 matter of personal taste. Cata- 
logues will persuade vou that the ‘‘ Rev. John Weslev,”’ 
the ‘‘ Dogs of St. Bernard,’’ the small ‘‘ Bride,’’ the 
‘* Nuremberg,’’ the ‘‘ Prince Frederick of Prussia,’’ are 
very rare. Such keen collectors as Lady Samuel or Mrs. 
Waterlow may pay record prices for ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Chubb ’’—£70 it may be—but the fact remains that these 
Baxter prints are but prints, and that ‘‘repeats’’ of 
them are not unusual. None the less, some of them are 
quite fascinating works of art in their manner and kind. 
Nevertheless, it may not be a ‘‘rising market.’’ The 
art lover is generally, the mere collector seldom, safe. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR’S CURIO CLUB 


N response to the wishes of many who are 

interested in the “ Playgoer and Society IIlus- 
trated,” it has been decided to establish a Con- 
noisseur’s Curio Club for the use of those wishing 
to acquire or dispose cf works of art, curios, books, 
coins, old china, &c. 

A year’s subscription to the “Playgoer and 
Society Illustrated” (8/6 post free, packed in card- 
board) will constitute membership of the Con- 
noisseur’s Curio Club, and every subscriber will 
receive a ticket of Membership. . 

A fee of t/- will be charged for valuing each 
article up to {50 in value. Special arrangements 
can be made in respect of articles exceeding £50 
in value. 

No article can be accepted for sale or exhibition 
until it has been approved by the management. 

In the event of a sale being effected, a commis- 
sion of 1g per cent. will be charged on the nett 
selling prite. 


A written description ot every article intended 


for sale must be sent, when, if it is approved and . 


accepted, it can be forwarded at the owner's risk, and 


should be insured for its full value when in transit, 
and whilst on exhibition. 


A short description of the article, and the owner's 
name and address, must be attached to every 
article. 


Every care will be taken of articles, but no 
responsibility for damage by accident or loss by 
fire can be taken. 


The articles Exhibited will be advertised in the 
pages of the “Playgoer and Society Illustrated ” 
without charge to Members of the Club, and will be 
on view at the offices of the “ Playgoer and Society 
Illustrated,” 12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


It should be clearly understood, however, that 
nothing can be exhibited until it has been fully 
described, and the Subscriber has been notified of 
the Managers’ willingness to exhibit it. 


The Managers reserve the right to photograph 
any of the articles sent im for valuation or exhibition, 
and to reproduce the same in the “ Playgoer and 
Society Illustrated.” 
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GREAT authority on beauty has said that a hand- 
some Englishwoman never looks better than in out- 
door winter costume, with fur sufficiently dark to’ 
contrast with the delicate pink and white of her complexion. 


This may be so. ‘Certainly 
the colours to be worn this 
winter are admirably be- 
coming. We _ have the 
shades of warm brown, 
cigar, chestnut, almond, 
etc., with tan and café-au- 
lait. Then there are the 
wine tints, Bordeaux, with 
its splendid mixture of red 
and purple shot through 
with sunshine, as it were, 
the deep, rich tones of 
claret or port, and the more 
cheerful tint of sherry or 


Madeira, both also suggest- ° 


ing sunshine. And then 
we have the glorious shades 
of mulberry, toning from 
deep grape-purple through 
ruddy sang-de-beeuf to 
violet-mauve, a range even 
more effective and perfect 
than that afforded by the 
cherry. 

In velvets, velvet chiffon, 
moire, panne, cloth, and 
crépe de Chine these ex- 
quisite ranges of colour are 
to be seen, made up into 
gowns of the clinging 
order, now so much in 
favour. , 

Never was the difference 
between outdoor and even- 
ing dress so sharply de- 
fined as now. Thé former 
so short and workmanlike, 
clearing the instep; the 
latter so long, so trainant, 
so moulded to the figure 
from waist to hips. Even 
keception gowns are now 
worn short sometimes in 
Paris. Dinner dresses and 
those for evening wear 
have very long trains, and 
are draped in a thousand 
different ways, some of 
them very foolish. Look 
at the sashes, crossed and 
tied in such positions as 


make it impossible for the wearer to sit down in any comfort. 
The draping of crossed tunics is all very well for walking in, 
but any attitude of repose is fatal to their success. 


art to design for the wear of human beings any garments 
that forbid the usual habits of their intended wearers, and 











By Mrs. HUMPHRY (‘‘ Madge,” of Truth) 


concede, 











Walking Costume—Cloth and Skunk. 








It is false long, narrow sleeve. 
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sitting down is a very usual attitude, as everyone will 


Cashmere is made in all these beautiful colours, and now, 
in mid-season, before the real cold of winter has come upon us, 


is the pet material. A 
gown made of it in a shade 
of dull greenish blue is 
almost covered with fine 
embroidery in precisely the 
same tone, so much so that 
at a little distance it looks 
like lace. Cut princess 
shape, like almost all the 
smart gowns of this season, 
it falls sheer to the ground 
at the sides, has a short 
train, but in front is a 
three-quarter length tunic 
over a satin underdress of 
the same colour. The little 
vest and sleeves are in 
green-blue tulle, sewn with 
oxidised silver of a 
greenish tint. Above the 
yoke rises a collar of trans- 
parent tucked oxidised net, 
The hat worn with this 
is black felt with wide 
brim turned up at the back, 
the trimming consisting of 


wide black satin ribbon 
bordered with oxidised 
gold. 

The medizval style is 


not opposed to the lines of 
the princess gown, but runs 
on parallel lines with it. 
Its characteristics are the 
moulding of the figure, 
apparently independent of 
the corset, and the soft 
outline, which recalls the 
Venus of Milg in the Paris 
Louvre. The hard sharp- 
ness of the slender waist, 
finished with a belt, com- 
pares to its disadvantage 
with these gentle curves, 
The sleeves mould the 
arms, and are long enough 
to fall over the hands, 
For evening dress the 
long and graceful falling 
sleeves are sometimes 
added. <A beautiful. gown 
of this type is black velvet, 


lined with white satin, the whole of this black-clad arm 
showing effectively against the white shining lining of the 


The yoke skirt falls in with the tendency to extreme tight- 
ness round the hips, joined with the necessity for a certain 
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In the Boudoir (continued ) 


amount of fulness about the ankles. The pleats are set in 
perfectly flat to the lower edge of the yoke, the front being 
a box pleat widening gradually from waist to hem, and all 
of them pressed as flat as the heavy irons of tailors can 
make them. It needs some skill to make the fastenings of 
these very tight yokes sufficiently unobtrusive. 

The corselet skirt is enjoying a new lease of popularity 
among high-class tailors and couturiers. Twenty-five out of 
thirty of the new models of outdoor gowns shown me in 
Paris were of this description. Carried up some three inches 
above the waistline, this style obviates all difficulty of junction 
between blouse and skirt, the former being well drawn down 
under a band, which is afterwards pulled down, perhaps 
firmly pinned, an inch below the waistline. This blouse 
should match the skirt.in colour. A brown cloth or cashmere 
or crépe de Chine has a blouse in tucked brown net set into a 
yoke of fine white tucked net, the joining stitches being 
hidden under a band of fine gold stitchery. The collar is 
carried up very high in the neck, and the sleeves are long 
and fitting. The only trimming of this blouse is found in 
two short tassel-like ends of gathered net in front hanging 
from the yoke. 


Another walking costume typical of the smart modes of 
the moment is in chaudron serge, rough of surface, but woven 
of finest wools. The skirt has a slight trimming of flat black 
silk mohair braid on the front breadth, the only part visible 
when the long, braided coat is on. This, too, is a corselet 
skirt, and the blouse is in tucked point d’esprit in a perfectly 
lovely shade of copper, a shade lighter and brighter than that 
of the serge. It is made exactly like the one I have described 
thove. The coat has horizontal bars of braid on either side 


the front, also a few bars at the back, and a little on the 
sleeves, 


In fact this season’s gowns and coats mav be known by 
the clever braiding, quite different from that of last vear. 
It is always flat black silk mohair braid, and the “ smart-”’ 
width is just one inch. There are narrower and wider to 
be seen, but usually in combination or supplemental to the 
inch-wide. A very handsome blue serge in that soft quality 
that falls in to the figure with every gesture of the wearer is 
bound all round the coat with this braid. On the skirt part in 
line with the sleeves is a narrow design carried out in flat, 
narrow braid, with a few rows of the wider underneath. The 
Paris tailor realises that wide patterns of braiding are far 
from becoming to the figure. On the centre of the back 
of this coat there is, first, high up between the shoulders a 
braiding similar to that on the sides. This comes in a point 
to a couple of inches above the waist. Low down, and in a 
line with it, is a similar design, but reversed. A little braiding 
on the upper part of each front, and again low, near the 
hem, with a still smaller design on the sleeve, top and 
bottom, completes a coat that I have selected as exactly typical 
of the very height of the present fashion. Illustrated on the 
first page of this article is a very attractive coat and skirt, 
the model from which it was sketched being in moss-green 
c‘oth with touches of self-coloured embroidery. The collar 
and cuffs are skunk. Wide, square revers show below the 
square fur collar, The plain sleeves arg fulled into cuffs em- 
broidered and fur-trimmed. The back has its due share of 
embroidery, which finishes in a point. The accompanying 
hat is in velvet matched to the moss-green of the cloth in the 
costume, and the brim is skunk. 


Furs in Fashion. 


Quantities of opossum, that very uninteresting fur, are 
being used in Paris just now for trimming coats, gowns, and 
hats. That it is very soft and very warm are about the only 
things one can say in praise of it. Skunk is revived as a 
favourite fur of this season. Its beautiful silky gloss recom- 
mends it, and its deep, rich colour is another good point. It 
trims velvet in wine colours to great advantage. For instance, 
1 short walking gown of Bordeaux velvet is bordered with a 
three-inch band of skunk; and a putty-coloured cloth is made 
with three deep tucks, each of them headed with a two<inch 
hand of skunk. Pointed fox is again to be verv fashionable. 
\ stole in this beautiful fur is built on a very sensible plan, 
with an extra band added on upon either shoulder, so as to 
afford very complete protection to the wearer. The very large 
muff is so dressed as to be quite light of weight and to go 
quite flat. These enormous muffs are provided with sul. 


stantial loops of ribbon inside, so that they can be firmly 
grasped. Otherwise they would very readily slip off the hand 
and get mislaid. 


The long coat of the hour will be seen in fur when the days 
grow colder. In sealskin trimmed with plush it is ready for 
those who can afford the “real thing,’’ and in musquash 
dressed as seal, and also trimmed with skunk, it accommodates 
itself to shallower purses. 


The fur scarf is a feature of the mid-season. Here, again, 
we find skunk playing the part of border to ermine, both as 
to stole and muff. Inexpensive long coats, also stoles worn 
as scarves, are in squirrel dyed to resemble sable. The fronts 
cross below the waist, like those of the cloth coat, and the 
revers are faced with ermine, skunk, or Persian lamb. 
Though very long the outdoor fur coat is not full, presenting 
a great contrast in this particular to the evening coat, which 
is sti'l longer and really superfluously and inconveniently full. 
The luxuriousness of this garment is great, and the colours 
in which it is seen are triumphs of the art of dyeing. There 
is a whole range of soft tones in carnation pink, and the 
lovely tints of chrysanthemums just now seem to have afforded 
a chord of colour which is perfect in artificial light. Saffron 
and kindred tones are among these, and the contrast they 
make with dark Russian sable facings is most effective. 
Chiffon, velvet, and panne are still in favour for these evening 
mantles, but the softly finished moire is newer, lined with 
satin or shot silk. Cloth in white and pale colours is in 
fashion. An apricot cloth is made with any quantity of 
fulness falling from the shoulders and the arms, with long 
lines of elaborate embroideries or handsome galon trimming 
front, back, and sleeves. A new idea is to edge the inner 
side of the fronts with bands of fur or jewelled embroideries. 
A Persian lilac cloth has a band of ermine set inside in this 
way, and it is all the more effective for being but occasionally 
visible. Another c'oth mantle is pale green, and this is 
trimmed with bands of jet in the sparkling but hollow kind 
that adds comparatively little weight to the garment. A very 
lovely example is in shot mauve and pearl moire, lined with 
palest mauve and embroidered in bands of fish-scale sequins 
in iridescent tones. A shaped ermine collar bordered with a 
line of sable finishes it, the dark fur adding the last touch of 
distinction to a charming creation. 


A long, shawl-shaped coat in ermine is edged with the little 
black tails with their dot of yellow colour. Turned back at 
the neck over the fur is a hood of old lace (or lace cleverly 
made to look old) which has some subtle affinity with the 
tone of the fur. The hood is caught round with silk cords 
exactly its own tint. The ends of the lace are drawn up over 
the shoulders and draped in diminuendo on the fronts, being 
caught by cords and crocheted ornaments in the same colour 
in the form of marguerites half opened. These crochet 
ornaments are much used by the great couturiers of Paris 
and London. They are’ made of silk and are crocheted by 
hand and very deftly finished. One wonders how the 
inevitable ends of thread can be so neatly fastened off. 

The opera cloak sketched on page 45 is in chiffon cloth 
in a shade of fuchsia pink. The effective raised embroidery 
is in Turkish colourings. The very full drapery of this cloak 
is caught up in folds below the wide sleeves. The embroidery 
is very rich and elaborate, especially at the corners. That at 
the back finishes in a long tassel. This handsome coat is 
lined with shot silk in soft tints, harmonised carefully to the 
lovely fuchsia-petal colour of the fine, soft supple cloth. 

The Russian coat (by some still called blouse) is quite a 
holiday from the everlasting long semi-fitting coat of which 
one begins to tire. The Russian is half-length and is drawn 
in ty a belt round the natural waist. Sometimes it fastens 
down the centre and has a trimming of frogs on either side. 
At others it fastens down one side under a band of fur. There 
is none of the fulness or the pouching that were features of 
this coat when it was last seen among us. Some of the 
tailors cut the sleeves in one piece with the fronts and 
shoulders. The sleeves fit the arms and are carried down over 
the hands, where a narrow band of fur finishes them when 
the coat itself is trimmed with fur. The moujik hat goes 
well with this coat, and on a well coifed head, well carried, 
looks quite distinguished among the very large hats. 


Extremely gay and taking are the colours of the small 
feathers grouped in front of some of the stitched cloth or tweed 
hats as a starting point for the pen feathers with which they 
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A postcard will 
bring you free 
the — daintiest 
and most in- 
formative style 
book that has 
ever been pub- 
lished, In ad- 
dition to con- 
taining exquis- 
ite illustrations 
of all the latest 
_ Corset Models, 
it has also 
coloured 
sketches of the 
very newest 
Paris Fashions, 
showing the 
style of Corsets 
most suitable 
for each of 
them. 
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Bon Ton, Model 876, 45/- 





Ladies who wish to obtain the most charming effect 
which modern dress can give, will certainly be dis- 
appointed in their desire unless they first purchase a 
corset which has been specially designed for this 


season's fashions. 


828. Bon Ton, 39/6 Royal Worcester, 21/- 

















NEW AUTUMN MODELS OF ROYAL WORCESTER and BON TON Kid-fitting CORSETS. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 
Evening Dress in Satin and Lace. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


are trimmed. A tiny feather in very soft, bright blue laid 
partly over another in almost equally vivid green, and both 
combined with the glossy grey and brown of the teal breast 
feathers, make a charming point of colour just above the 
forehead, whence the long feather quills spring. These 
stitched tweed hats are very comfortable for travelling, as 
they can be bent into any shape without crushing. They can 
be folded into quite a small space, and we all know what an 
advantage that,is when packing for the return, our boxes 
partly filled with treasures acquired abroad for our own delecta- 
tion or as gifts to friends. 

Some of the turban hats are very becoming. One of them 
is in green velvet much 
gathered round the rather 


AYGOE 
PLAYGO 
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the two-cornered. This latter is worn across the head, of 
course. It spreads out rather widely in the centre and affords 
a resting-place for many feathers or a quantity of much- 
gathered velvet or plush, usually with an ornament of oxidised 
gold or silver or aluminium. Egyptian designs are the 
favourites for these. The curious wing patterns so beloved of 
ancient Egypt are very effective in this way. 

The turned-up hat has no subtleties of curve, the side being 
raised at an angle of forty-five and held tightly 
against the side of the crown by bands of trim- 
ming. A green felt of this order has the turned- 
up brim on the left side lined with velvet exactly match- 

ing the felt. Three long 
and beautiful _— feathers 





wide brim, and with a 
band of oxidised silver 
passing round the centre 
of the folds. Another 
turban is swathed with 
greenish brown satin and 
has a long plume of heron’s 
feathers at the side. There 
seems to be a_ tendency 
towards a backward flow of 
plumes in contrast with the 
upright ones we have had 
so much of late. 
Fortunately the newest 
hats are now turned up at 
the back, a much more 
comfortable arrangement 
for the wearers as well as 
for their neighbours in 
train or tram than the far- 
jutting brim of the past 
season. To turn it up 
shows also the pretty hair, 
now worn in a chignon en- 
circled by a plait. It is to 
be feared that very few 
heads can furnish this 
plait from locks home 
grown. It is very thick, 
and is also of equal dimen- 
sions throughout its length. 
We all know how the long 
plait of natural growth 
becomes thin and _ poor 
towards the end. But the 
coiffure of the moment re- 
quires it to be equally 
broad right round the head. 
It is so placed that it 
pushes the hair forward 
towards the face and makes 
it even cover the ears some- 
times. There is no doubt 
that the face gains in 
charm by this, just as it 
loses by ,the hair being 
dragged back above the 
ears, as it sometimes is. 








Cloth Evening Cloak. 


shaded green to black trim 
the hat, all of them placed 
on the left side and across 
the crown to the left. 
A band of oxidised 
silver galon is the only 
trimming on the right 
side. 

The little cottage bonnet, 
adapted for walking cos- 
tume from the motor 
bonnet, is one of the 
quaintest and most be- 
coming kinds of headgear 
it is possible to imagine. 
It is carried out in velvet, 
moire, @r, silk, has loops 
of satin or velvet ribbon as 
trimming with strings of 
the same, and across the 
front a band of fur or 
lovely embroidery. It gives 
an old-world look to the 
wearer, very piquant on a 
young face. 

Another distinctly novel 
form of hat has a_ fur 
turban brim with a very 
full crown of gathered 
velvet sloping upwards 
and backwards, and 
followed in its sweep by a 
large, high aigrette spring- 
ing from one of the fanciful 
ornaments of the hour. 
The fur brims of these and 
‘other smart hats are oval 
in shape and go very far 
back on the hair, quite 
over the far-reaching 
chignon. To balance these 
hats is not exactly an easy 
task, especially as_ the 
velvet and fur combined 
are very heavy. Withéut the 
stiff hair-frame over which 
the chignon is-arranged it 
would be impossible for 








The chignon is rather 
exaggerated just now, ex- 
tending backwards some three inches beyond the head itself, 
rhis is provided for in the new motor bonnets in felt or beaver, 
sometimes both. There is a capacious crown in which the 
extensive chignon is tucked away, the front Of the bonnet 
framing the face with the crinkled brim, sometimes edged with 
fur or velvet, often with curly beaver. A grey feli in this 
shape is lined with pale blue satin, and has a narrow border 
of grey beaver in a rather deeper shade. 

The bell hat has by no means disappeared from among us, 
but it has experienced certain modifications. One of these is a 
small lift in the very centre of the front. This allows the 
forehead and eyes to be more easily seen and also permits 
the wearer a clearer view of what lies in front of her. Then, 
again, a sideways slit on either side of the back and a bit 
turned up in the centre admits a sight of the back hair, a very 
great improvement on the old bell hat with its hard outline 
all round, 


Three-cornered hats are in favour again, and a novelty is 
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hats or toques of this kind 

to remain in position. <A 
silky grey felt hat is trimmed with lovely feathers, the colour 
of Cape gooseberries, and has no other trimming. 

Evening gowns are to be lovely this winter. In the next 
number I will endeavour to do justice to the most exquisite 
shadings in the new soft moires and brocades made up into 
‘perfect dreams ’’ with lace and embroidery and a little fur 


introduced. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 











Mrs. Humphry invites correspondence from readers on 
matters of interest to women generally. Communications 
must be accompanied by name and address of writers, but not, 
necessarily for publication. If stamped addressed envelope 
is enclosed, letters will be replied to by post. 
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